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Union leader Ong A Kwie: 

Antilles cannot afford luxury of class struggle 





















pontisipo na e tonfcunso 



Spaar bo tapanan di COCA - COLA 

i kambia 5 tapa regular o un tapa liter 

huntu ku fl. 1’- pa e 10 stickernan di 

COCA - COLA. Tambe bo ta hanja un formulario 

pa partisipa na e konkurso. Buska bo stickernan 

na e sitionan di kambio o na fabrika di 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


This issue marks the completion of AR’s second 
volume. It was written during weeks in which the 
country’s mood slowly turned gloomy. Not without 
reason. Hope that the promise of constructive gov¬ 
ernment might soon materialize was overtaken by 
doubt. Awareness of the costly implications of 
Aruba’s imminent secession has dawned on every¬ 
one’s mind. One consequence: thousands of civil 
servants will lose their jobs. 

The ongoing negotiations about the taxtreaty with 
the USA are rumoured to move to a conclusion 
unfavourable to the Antilles’ off shore business. If 
so, again thousands will become jobless. The ef¬ 
fects of the world recession are increasingly felt. 
Trade and tourism are slowing down. 


But maybe even more worrisome is the lack of 
proper attention given to these developments. In¬ 
stead the public is asked to debate the introduc¬ 
tion of papiamento in the schools. A sympathetic 
issue but a luxury the country cannot at this time 
permit itself to spend so much time and energy 
on. As the country cannot permit itself to be led 
into believing that foreign investors should be 
viewed with suspicion. 


Time has come to realistically determine priorities 
and act with enterprising decisiveness. AR sin¬ 
cerely hopes that it may report such a change of 
mind in its third volume. 
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NATIONAL 


DIM PROSPECTS FOR 
MARTINA CABINET III 

E. Wilsoe 



Leo Chance 




Rudi Ellis 


Mito Croes 



Magda Croes 


On the first of November the formation of a new 
cabinet was officially announced. But the usual 
euphoria marking such occasions was significantly 
absent. Not only did the country witness two 
cabinet breakdowns within 14 months, but since 
the general elections in June last it took over four 
months to arrive at the establishment of a new co¬ 
alition government. During those months hopes 
were initially raised high. By October it looked as 
if the Antilles for the first time in its history was 
going to be led by a truly national cabinet, in 
which all parties and islands would be represented 
and which would make a real effort to tackle the 
serious problems facing the country rather than 
occupy itself with petty political infighting. But 
then suddenly the fabric patiently woven together 
by informateur Jules Eisden began to fall apart. 
Party politics again reigned supreme. When Mr. 
Eisden, who deserved better after four months of 
patient negotiating, presented the Governor of the 
Antilles with the result of his findings, a national 
cabinet in the true sense of the word no longer be¬ 
longed to the possibilities. Aruba’s MEP and 
Curasao’s D.P. at the last moment announced 
their unwillingness to join. The remaining parties, 
which can count on 14 out of the 22 seats in parli¬ 
ament, however, did agree to continue their co-op¬ 
eration and an ‘almost’ national cabinet was 
formed. But to the dismay of many the team pre¬ 
sented on that first of November did not reflect 
the earlier avowed intention to make a serious ef¬ 
fort at constructive government. Too many indi¬ 
vidually right people were not in the right places. 
The up-coming island elections (March ’83), 
moreover, were clearly already casting a shadow 
over the coalition. Consequently few expect the 
Antilles’ latest cabinet to survive for long. No 
reason then for euphoria. 

Philosphy. 

Less so when it is remembered in what mood the 
islands prepared themselves for the June elections. 
In Curasao it was generally hoped that the out¬ 
come would lead to the formation of a strong and 
decisive government. All parties realized that the 
economic, social and constitutional problems fac¬ 
ing the country were of such a serious nature that 
a fresh approach with a stress on competence 



Don Martina 



Jules Eisden 



Marco de Castro 



Gilbert de Paula Jr. 
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NATIONAL 


was needed. The campaign slo¬ 
gans used by the three major 
parties are in this respect reveal¬ 
ing: Ban crea trabou, Korsow 
Uni Bo Mes and Victoria Total’). 

On Aruba the issue of the future 
political status of the island and 
which party would lead the is¬ 
land toward the desired ‘status 
aparte’ constituted the main elec¬ 
tion theme. Also here it was 
realized that a period of pro¬ 
found changes was announcing 
itself. 

No less aware of the importance 
of these particular elections were 
Bonaire and the three windward 
islands, St. Maarten, St. Eustatius 
and Saba. All four after all de¬ 
pend heavily on the assistence of 
the national government. 

When the votes were counted it 
appeard that nothing much had 
changed. 

The electorate had chosen to 
send back to parliament the same 
men and women, implying that 
they should bury their squabbles 
of a party political nature and 
concentrate all efforts on serving 
the general interest. 

Passangrahan 

Great credit must be given to 
Mr. Jules Eisden, who invited by 
the Governor of the Antilles to 
explore the possibilities of a 


& 

STYLISH DINING 
IN A 

HISTORIC ATMOSPHERE 

Lunch 12 noon - 3 p.m. 
Dinner 7 p.m. - 11 p.m. 

“Landhuis” Groot Davelaar 
Curasao — Phone: 70669 

Closed on Sunday 


broadly based cabinet, managed 
to merge the afore mentioned 
campaign intentions into a politi¬ 
cal philosophy. Party leaders all 
over the Antilles meeting at the 
Passangrahan hotel in Curasao 
agreed to set aside party and 
personal interests, and join 
forces with the view to the task 
ahead. For the first time in the 
political history of the Antilles it 
was agreed to co-operate on an 
above party level. 

So promising was the Passangra¬ 
han agreement that the Curasao 
parties decided to apply the same 
principle to their island govern¬ 
ment, inviting opposition party 
PNP to join the executive. 

The first dissonant, initially 
hardly noticed, was the evasive 
behaviour of Mr. Betico Croes, 
leader of Aruba’s major party 
MEP. Now that the hour of the 
truth had arrived — all parties 
from all islands agreed to co-op¬ 
erate in helping Aruba obtain 
the desired status aparte — Mr. 
Croes wriggled in all directions 
to avoid having to commit him¬ 
self to any jointly agreed prog¬ 
ramme. When such an agree¬ 
ment was eventually signed by all 
parties in St. Maarten including 
the MEP, Mr. Croes immediately 
expressed some reservations. 

Break-up 

The actual breaking up of the 
newly found unity was caused by 
an issue which in the light of the 
accepted philosophy must be 
rated of secondary importance. 
When it came to discussing 
ministerial appointments the 
Democratic Party of Curasao an¬ 
nounced that it considered a pos¬ 
sible candidacy of Mr. Marco de 
Castro of the MAN inacceptable. 

Mr. de Castro who held the post 
of Minister of Finance in the 
former cabinet was given a vote 
of no confidence by parliament 
last June in connection with the 
Queen of Saba affair (see AR. 
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vol 1, no 4). It should be realized 
that no such candidacy has as yet 
been forwarded by the MAN. 

Petty politicis was back again. 
The politicians returned to what 
they are best at: bickering. 

In principle the Democratic 
Party was right. The immediate 
return of Mr. de Castro in the 
next cabinet would seem to vio¬ 
late the unwritten laws of par¬ 
liamentary tradition in particular 
as the constellation of parliament 
had hardly changed. But the tim¬ 
ing of the D.P.’s objection and 
the manner in which it was 
voiced (through the daily press) 
was completely wrong. At this 
stage of the negotiations a prob¬ 
lem of this nature if it had in¬ 
deed arisen should have been 
solved at the conference table. 

Flimsey 

MAN’s reaction did not help 
much either. Letting feelings of 
machismo get the better of itself 
— the D.P. is not going to tell us 
what we can or cannot do — the 
party reacted in such a man- 
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NATIONAL 



Passangrahan 


ner that a historically unique ex¬ 
periment was now doomed to 
fail. MAN, which had intended 
to forward the names of Mr. 
Don Martina and Mr. Jules Eis- 
den as candidates for the new 
cabinet, immediately announced 
by way of political counter-move 
the candidacy of Mr. de Castro. 
The arguments used were flimsy 
to say the least. 


First of all MAN declared that its 
position with regard to the candi¬ 
dacy was unnegotiable because 
the electorate had expressed its 
confidence in Mr. de Castro. But 
in the Antilles the people usually 
vote for the number one on the 
party list, which in the case of 
MAN was Mr. Don Martina. Mr. 
de Castro certainly did not at¬ 
tract an impressive number of 


votes for the party. 

The argument that the indi¬ 
vidual parties have a right to 
choose their own candidates for 
cabinet-posts carries more weight 
but in this case, if not always, 
there should be left room for 
discussion. The idea of a national 
cabinet ought not at this moment 
in the history of the Antilles have 
been sacrificed for matters of 
prestige. 


Aparte 

After the D.P. had broken ranks 
Mr. Betico Croes saw his chance. 
The MEP demanded that the 
ministry of Finance should be 
headed by one of its candidates. 
For obvious reasons. Having 
command of that important port¬ 
folio the Arubans would have a 
definite edge on the 
Curac^olenes when working out 
a settlement in connection with 
the soon to be realized status 
aparte of Aruba. Again the in¬ 
tentions of Passangrahan were 
forgotten. No doubt, mucht to be 
pleasure of Mr. Croes who once 
more could avoid being tied to a 
position in which he would have 
to proof the attainability of Aru¬ 
ban independence. Also the MEP 
broke ranks. 

This move of the MEP becomes 
even more understandable in the 
light of the coming March elec¬ 
tions. The party has recently ex¬ 
perienced a decline in popular¬ 
ity. Maneuvring itself into 
the position of the underdog 
may well pay off handsomely. 
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Does a carefree living "second or permanent' 
in the Caribbean area appeal to you? 

CARESTO can inform you about all the 
possibilities in our Dutch Antilles. 


CAPESTO 
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Disappointing 

As a result what every Antillean 
had hoped for was not achieved. 
Months of negotiations led by 
the tireless and competent Jules 
Eisden did in the end not lead to 
the formation of a truly national 
cabinet geared to tackle the 
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LA BISTROELLE PARTY SERVICE TEAM 

A team of experts is at your service to take care of your party , 
BBQ, buffet , reception or your party at home. 

Tel. 76929- 79842 


nation’s problems at the required 
level. 

In deciding who should occupy 
what cabinet post the principle of 
competence should at all times 



Betico Croes: leaving 


prevail over party interests. But 
once more several candidates 
were presented not because of 
their proven suitability for the 
particular position but because of 
their standing in the party. 

Consequently the new cabinet 
appears at first sight to lack the 
thrust demanded by the present 
situation. Mr. Don Martina is 
again at the helm but the ques¬ 
tion is whether there is any ship 
attached to it. 

Most observers rate the chances 
that the cabinet will survive for 
long small. The two coalition 
partners from Aruba (AVP and 
PPA) will suffer increasing pres¬ 
sure from the MEP in Aruba it¬ 
self. Election considerations may 
well force them to leave the na¬ 
tional government before long. 
In particular as the Aruba issue 
will continue to dominate the po¬ 


litical scene even more than in 
the past now that a decisive 
round table conference is close at 
hand. ■ 

’) Let’s create employment, Curasao unite!, To¬ 
tal victory. 
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ARUBA 


Playa Linda Resort 
nearing completion 


ject along those lines on Aruba. In 
April 19/7 the Aruba Beach Club 
opened its doors. Success was im¬ 
mediate and lasting. So much so 
that construction of a second pro¬ 
ject, the Playa Linda Resort, was 
started in June 1981. 


If success with regard to attracting tourism depends on offering a Mr. Maduro, who is president of 
first class product, Aruba may look ahead with confidence. Having both undertakings, explains the 
built up an excellent reputation on the international market during concept with the help of a neatly 
the past years and as a result reaped their reward in welcoming ever prepared package of leaflets and 
increasing numbers of visitors, the island authorities and the Aruba charts. 

Tourism and Hotel Association continue to work the market aggre- Both projects are structured as a 
sively and better their product. The almost completed construction club membership time sharing ar- 
of a new time sharing project will, no doubt, contribute to the effort rangement. Members buy their 
of keeping Aruba abreast of its competitors. With a view to the far vacation home for a limited 
from optimistic forecasts concerning tourism in the Caribbean next period per annum (minimum two 
year the addition of a new resort promoting repeat visits is most wel- weeks) which then is available to 
come. them during 30 successive years. 

They recieve accomodation in the 
same unit and numbered week 

Aruba has been gifted with that Raymond Maduro (37) impresses each year. An annual “per diem” 
rare combination of continual the visitor as highly competent charge is paid, which reflects the 
sunshine, beautiful beaches and a and resourceful. Maduro, who pro rata share of club manage- 
friendly people. But more is started his career in the construe- ment and operating expenses, a 
needed to ensure success for the tion business, realized as early as fee that varies with the size of the 
tourism industry. Professionalism 1973 that time-sharing, a concept unit and the time period owned, 
and initiative are indispensable in- then still in its infancy, might con- In the case of Playa Linda mainte- 
gredients. In both aspects Aruba tribute considerably to his island’s nance fees will initially range from 
scores high. Meeting the man be- future in tourism. Together with a $ 150 to $ 300 per week. End 
hind the island’s latest project, the group of young and dynamic Aru- loans will be financed by the de- 
Playa Linda Rsort, this is amply bans he began researching the veloper, with a minimum down 
proven. A native of Aruba, possibilities for setting up a pro- payment of 30% and a 
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ARUBA 



Ray Maduro 


finance period of 5 years. Trusts 
and a form of title insurance are 
utilized to ensure purchaser pro¬ 
tection. 

Members may not rent or sub¬ 
lease their units but can opt to 
partake in a worldwide exchange 
programme with other time shar¬ 
ing organizations. 

This attractive possibility of trad¬ 
ing vacation homes indicates how 
popular the concept of time 
sharing has become. 

Located four miles from Oran- 
jestad’s airport and situated on 
more than 5 acres, Playa Linda 
will offer 66 one-bedroom and 
12 two-bedroom suites. The 
rooms have been carefully de¬ 
signed to suit the idea of time 
sharing. “This is not a hotel” 
comments Ray Maduro. “What 
we endeavor to offer is a vaca¬ 
tion home, which implies creat¬ 
ing the corresponding facilities”. 
Looking over the show unit, it 
soon becomes obvious that every 
detail has been carefully checked 
with a view to comfort, privacy 
and practicality. The cozy fur¬ 
nished sitting room is equipped 
with both a color television and 
stereo set. 

The multi-structured six story 
building will when the last stage 
is completed have a U-shape, 
much like the Aruba Beach Club. 
The applied principle of eleva¬ 
tion ensures the members of a 
12 


beautiful view without the chance 
of being observed by curious out¬ 
siders. Each unit has its private 
terrace or balcony. 

Reflecting the “full boat” ap¬ 
proach to amenities and services 
to which Maduro and his as¬ 
sociates are committed, Playa 
Linda will include sailing rentals, 
an outdoor swimming pool, fish¬ 
ing, scuba and snorkeling, and a 
wide range of similar water 
sports; security guards, commer¬ 
cial shops, a grocery store (each 
unit is equipped with the most 
modern kitchen facilities), restau¬ 
rant and bar, clubhouse and 
playgrounds, auto rentals and 
laundry services. The island itself 
adds to that a most varied choice 
of entertainment and gourmet. 
Maduro is clearly committed to 
the idea of time-sharing. He is a 
member of the Resort Timeshar¬ 
ing Council of the American 
Land Development Association 
and was a guestspeaker at Expo 
’81-Niagara, last year’s major in¬ 
dustry event, sponsored by Inter¬ 
val International, Florida Inter¬ 
national University, and the 
Time Sharing Institute. 

His personal care for the smallest 
detail of his projects, managerial 


ability and openness to profes¬ 
sional advice explain the success 
of the companies he leads. But, 
as he told Time Sharing Industry 
Review: “I believe that a man’s 
success is a journey, not a desti¬ 
nation. You can never achieve 
total success by yourself. I owe a 
lot of mine to teamwork and the 
effort of my associates, friends 
and family”. 

Walking around the building site 
he draws his visitor aside to show 
him one of his pet projects: a 
nursery housing the loveliest of 
blooms, bushes and young palm 
trees. In due time they will turn 
the 5 acres of land surrounding 
the main buildings into an ex¬ 
quisite tropical garden. There 
seems little doubt that Maduro 
will succeed in keeping the mem¬ 
bers of his clubs happy, as well as 
the shareholders of his develop¬ 
ment company. He is proud to 
announce that 50% of the 
needed capital (total investment 
amounts to US$ 13 million) has 
come from local sources. Aruba 
in its turn has every reason to be 
proud of Maduro, who sincerely 
believes that “it’s important to be 
productive and to contribute to 
one’s community”. ■ 
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ARUBA 


Who is afraid of independence? 

Chamber of Commerce 
meets Dutch minister of 
Antillean Affairs 


“It would be a misconception to 
think that Aruba assumes to be 
able to achieve on its own what the 
islands together consider unat¬ 
tainable: total independence. 

Aruba desires a limited indepen¬ 
dence and in due time the replace¬ 
ment of the current constitutional 
ties with Holland by some kind of 
commonwealth relationship, and 
with the other islands an in¬ 
stitutionalized form of co-opera¬ 
tion instead of the present constel¬ 
lation”. 

Thus reads a letter by the Aruban 
Chamber of Commerce dated Au¬ 
gust 19, 1982 to Mr. Jan de Kon- 
ing, Dutch minister of Antillean 
Affairs. The letter was delivered 
on the 18th to convey to de Kon- 
ing the Chamber’s ideas about the 
future status of Aruba before 
meeting him on the 19th. 

Dates with regard to the indepen¬ 
dence question appear to be a con¬ 
stant source of confusion in Aruba 
just like the interpretation of the 
concept itself. Few if any have 
during the past years been able to 
fathom what Mr. Betico Croes, 
Aruba’s leading politician, exactly 
envisages when clamouring for 
“independence”. 

The Chamber knows at least what 
it does not want. It does not 
favour Aruba to be part of an in¬ 
dependent federation consisting 
of the six islands which now make 
up the Netherlands Antilles. Nor 
does it want full independence for 
Aruba by itself. A lasting tie with 


Holland, they write, is considered 
indispensable in order to guaran¬ 
tee territorial integrity, legal secu¬ 
rity and socio-economic viability. 
From the letter and the following 
discussion with Mr. de Koning it 
appears that the Aruban business 
community learned with great ap¬ 
prehension about the attitude a 
number of neighbouring coun¬ 
tries are taking with regard to the 
Aruban question. From an official 
Dutch report it has become clear 
that these nations will only recog¬ 
nize Aruba’s political status after 
full independence. The island’s 
businessmen are shrewd enough 
to realize that such recognition 
does not pay in hard cash, at least 
not enough to maintain the pre¬ 
sent economic level. The 
Chamber bluntly states that legal 
security and optimal economic de¬ 
velopment are of greater impor¬ 
tance to the island than recogni¬ 
tion of a political status by other 
nations. A sly dig at Mr. Betico 
Croes. An admission also of fear 
that the latter’s rethoric may lead 
to undesired results. 

The strong plea, put forward in 
the letter, to grant Aruba the posi¬ 
tion of “partner” in the Kingdom 
— a position the Antilles as a whole 
hold at the moment - must be 
read as an effort to secure an in¬ 
terim relationship with Holland, 
which need not necessarily be a 
first step to full independence. 

The Chamber moreover points 
out at length that Aruba will need 



ample time to prepare itself for 
the envisaged limited indepen¬ 
dence and suggests that no time 
limit be prescribed for the interim 
phase. Aruba, they contend, 
should at least be allowed to post¬ 
pone the final step till the moment 
that Curasao is ready to do the 
same. The clinch is that the latter 
island is not expected to move in 
that direction for a long time to 
come, if ever. 

Mr. de Koning answered in a de¬ 
cidedly non-committal manner. 
He assured the Chamber of Hol¬ 
land’s understanding of the vul¬ 
nerable position of the islands and 
their desire to maintain ties with 
The Netherlands in the future. 
But the nature of such ties must 
first be agreed upon by the Anti¬ 
lles, implying that this is not a mat¬ 
ter which regards only Aruba. 
Likewise he stressed the responsi¬ 
bility of Aruba (and Curasao) for 
the four smaller islands, thereby 
indicating that an institutionalized 
form of co-operation between 
Aruba and the other five islands 
will have to be a two-way affair. 

Mr. de Koning, who in private ex¬ 
pressed his amazement at not hav¬ 
ing met one single Aruban who 
really wishes independence, 
clearly tried to step carefully. This 
may have reassured Aruba’s 
businessmen, whose priorities are 
obviously not identical with those 
of Aruba’s politicians. ■ 
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BONAIRE 


Golden Tulip organization 
shows interest in 
Hotel Bonaire 


hotels of Mr. Ike Cohen, Man- 
chebo Beach and Talk of the 
Town, will be intensified in the 
near future. A proposal for the re¬ 
novation of the Aruba Caribbean 
Hotel is being drawn up by Golden 
Tulip’s staff and may soon be for¬ 
warded to Aruba’s island govern¬ 
ment. 


According to a recent report of the 
Caribbean Tourism Research and 
Development Centre prospects for 
the tourism industry in the Carib¬ 
bean for 1983 look far from bright. 
Curasao, which witnessed a de¬ 
cline of 17.9% in visitors during 
the first 8 months of the current 
year is not expected to do much 
better in the new season. Even 
Aruba, still one of the most popu¬ 
lar vacation spots in the region, has 
seen a slight decline in recent 
months. This development does 
not hold much promise for 
Bonaire, which depends to a cer¬ 
tain extent on the two larger neigh¬ 
bouring islands for its supply of 
visitors. 

Surprising and hope-giving is 
therefore the interest recently 
shown by the well-known Golden 
Tulip organization to take over the 
management of Hotel Bonaire, 
one of the two larger hotels on the 
Flamingo island. 

Worldwide 

Gulden Tulip is a Dutch based 
hotel organization with a world¬ 
wide chain of 300 hotels in 60 
countries. Recently 14 major 
hotels in Germany joined the 


chain, while in October last Golden 
Tulip Hotels America Inc. was es¬ 
tablished, which is expected to add 
another 60 to 100 hotels in the 
USA and Caribbean to the organi¬ 
zation. Golden Tulip, moreover, 
has a special division operating 
hotels in The Netherlands (4), 
Mallorca (1) and Africa (2). Con¬ 
struction of Golden Tulip projects 
is underway in Vancouver, Nigeria 
and Sweden. 

Antilles 

Mr. G. Spitz, managing director of 
Golden Tulip Hotels, told AR of a 
hightened interest of his organiza¬ 
tion in the Netherlands Antilles. It 
already maintains a long standing 
relationship with Hotel Las Palmas 
in Curasao. Early November the 
organization will host a meeting of 
German investors interested in the 
Paradise Village project in 
Curasao (see AR vol. 1, no. 5) at its 
headquarters in Hilversum, Hol¬ 
land. Expectations are that the 
meeting may give new impetus to 
the project, which in turn may give 
a much needed boost to Curasao’s 
lagging tourism industry. Mr. 
Spitz also indicated that the exist¬ 
ing co-operation with the Aruban 


Bonaire 

The management of Golden Tulip 
Hotels, which co-operates closely 
with Holland’s national carrier 
K.L.M., is of the opinion that its in¬ 
timate knowledge of the Antilles, 
makes it particularly suited to take 
charge of hotel management on 
the islands. For that reason, Mr. 
Spitz said, it took the initiative to 
approach the owners of Hotel 
Bonaire, Bonantil N.V. with the 
offer of taking charge of the hotel’s 
management. The proposal, re¬ 
cently done, contains a special ac¬ 
cent on the training of personnel. 
If Bonantil accepts, Golden Tulip 
plans to fly over members of the 
hotel’s staff in turn for training. 
Golden Tulip runs its own training 
programmes to upgrade the ser¬ 
vice rendering in its hotels. 

No news was as yet available 
whether Bonantil N.V. will take up 
Golden Tulip’s offer. But the fact 
that this renowned organization 
shows interest in the hotel, which 
in spite of a renovation prog¬ 
ramme experienced difficult times 
during recent years, can be consid¬ 
ered hopeful sign for the tourism 
industry on the Flamingo island. 


Management offer. photo Amigoe 
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CURASAO 


Charting a new course 
for trade unions 


On the nature of trade-unionism: “we 

have moved from the era of street 
fighting to negotiating at the confer¬ 
ence table. That implies an urgent 
need for professionalizing. The days 
that a trade-union leader could han¬ 
dle everything by himself are over. 
Banging the employer’s table with a 
clenched fist, that is past. Our first 
priority is training and reorganiza¬ 
tion. What we should do is get our¬ 
selves the assistance of a braintrust 
consisting of technocrats. I’m think¬ 
ing of an economist, a financial ex¬ 
pert and a legal adviser. Of course 
our local trade-unions do not have 
the means for such an undertaking. 
I’m counting on some idealism. Un¬ 
fortunately the trade-unions 
have not generated much of 
that type of know-how. And 
maybe we have failed in not ap¬ 
proaching the experts. Some 
fear that inviting intellectually 
trained men into the move¬ 
ment will soon lead to their tak¬ 
ing over policy-making. I do 
not share that fear. A trade- 
union leader should know his 
limitations. He needs proper 
advice, but should keep policy¬ 
making as his particular pre¬ 
rogative. 


On the relationship to the or¬ 
ganization of employers: not 
bad. But what the unions 
should watch carefully is the rise of 
the new breed of employers. With 
the older generation there was a 
measure of understanding and per¬ 
sonal care. Together we achieved a 
lot. But the younger breed of em¬ 
ployers approach matters almost ex¬ 
clusively from a management point 
of view. The personal element has 
disappeared. The trade-unions will 
have to adapt themselves to that situ¬ 
ation. That is why I said we need the 
assistance of technocrats. 


an interview 


On the younger generation in the 
movement: also here we see the rise 
of a new breed. We, the older ones, 
learned it the hard way. The 
younger generation is not getting 
that chance. And that is a good 
thing, but it does stress the need for 
training. We were taught the ins and 
outs of trade-unionism in the school 
of life, by direct experience. They 
will have to be reared in a different 
way. And that much needed training 
will have to be carefully structured. 
Incidental seminars are not enough. 
Nor am I happy with the proposal to 
set up courses at the university. I am 
afraid that is too far from our 
younger members’ bed. This chal¬ 



lenge should be tackled from within 
the union. And, by the way, this ac¬ 
cent on expertise and training 
though agreed upon by most of my 
colleagues, will have some painful 
consequences. Many of the older 
generation will begin to feel side¬ 
stepped. Sad but inevitable. 

On the government's policy with re¬ 
gard to new investment: far too much 
red tape to begin with. We should 


On ocassion of his recent election as 
chairman of the Curasao Workers Fed¬ 
eration Mr. E. Ong A Kwie shared some 
thoughts with AR on trade-unionism 
and the challenges it faces. 

Mr. Ong A Kwie, who started his 
career as a boy of twelve 
money in support of a strike at 
Suriname, is of the opinion 
trade-unions on Curasao, shoulc 
bark on a process of professional 
A different kind of society has c 
into being with a new breed of 
ers, he says. The trade-unions 
face the implied challenge and ; 
themselves. “Training” and “exp 
are the words he uses most freqi 



welcome investors from abroad, but 
in fact they are scared away. Far too 
many good and employment creat¬ 
ing projects have gone down the 
drain due to petty political motives, 
because protecting established inter¬ 
ests is deemed more important than 
the common good, and maybe most 
of all because of incompetence caus¬ 
ing endless delays of official deci¬ 
sions with regard to permits etc. 

I only need to mention Eisen und 
Metal, Paradise Village and 
Medicopharma! 

On unionism and politics: our 
field of action should be as 
broad as possible. A trade- 
union should never limit itself 
to procuring labour-agree¬ 
ments. After all the decisions 
determining the future of our 
society are taken by the politi¬ 
cians. The trade-unions should 
try to influence that process in 
a way most favourable to the 
working-class and society as a 
whole. All we have are votes. 
We should never embark on 
establishing our own party or 
linking up with an existing one. 
On the contrary, the unions 
should try to be as objective as 
possible. I must admit: here we have 
a problem. Unfortunately personal 
likes and dislikes are too often get¬ 
ting the upperhand and the issue it¬ 
self is lost sight of. This is one of the 
most serious diseases of our island 
society. 

On ideology: I have never believed in 
the need for an ideological basis in 
trade-union work. For me the only 
important issue has always been to 
defend the rights of the 
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workers. But I am slowly changing 
my mind. There is increasing pres¬ 
sure in our community in this re¬ 
spect. That corresponds with de¬ 
velopments abroad. More so, for¬ 
eign ideologies are getting a foot¬ 
hold in our society through inter¬ 
nationally organized training 
courses. That is one of the reasons 
why I believe in setting up training 
courses on the spot. 

As I said our society is slowly 
being ideologized. But let me put 
it like this: the trade unions are 
not by definition anti-capitalist. 
Labourers and employers need not 
conduct a continuous warfare. 

The era of class struggle is past 
both internationally and here, loc¬ 
ally. To my mind — I know that I 
differ from some other union 
leaders in this respect — we can 
no longer permit ourselves the 
luxury of that concept. 

On Curagao: our society has some 
peculiar aspects. On the one hand 
we have an open economy and 


free enterprise. On the other hand 
most of our politicians and entre¬ 
preneurs are quite conservative in 
their outlook. Change is easily 
thought to be risky and leading to 
decline. My way of thinking is dif¬ 
ferent. I believe that changes and 
good leadership can bring im¬ 
provement. From a critical per¬ 
spective: After the 30th of May, 
1969 the trade-unions as a move¬ 
ment have definitely obtained rec¬ 
ognition. But on the whole they 
have failed. First of all we have not 
managed to create new cadre. In 
this respect we have to do some 
catching up. Both the government 
and the organization of employers 
are willing to help. On that score 
we have some excellent experi¬ 
ences! 

Secondly much has been achieved 
in the past with regard to the pri¬ 
mary labour conditions, but very 
little has been done about the sec¬ 
ondary ones. I realize that action 
in this respect demands strong and 
convincing leadership. 


But most important of all: we all 
fail in that our attention is focused 
exclusively on those who are work¬ 
ing. There is a lot of talk about the 
unemployment problem but all 
our efforts are directed at improv¬ 
ing the income of those who have 
work. It should be realised that the 
contradistinction between ‘the 
haves’ and ‘the have nots’ is not 
the same as between employer and 
worker. The distinction line can be 
drawn right through the labour 
class itself. Not the workers will re¬ 
volt but the unemployed surely 
will! 

Likewise we are forgetting that our 
society will be faced with an old- 
people’s problem within ten to 
twenty years. 

I believe it is time to define our 
priorities and begin making the 
necessary sacrifices for the sake of 
those groups who have no future 
to look forward to. ■ 


If your old favorites don’t sound as good as they 
used to, the problem could be your recording tape. 

Some tapes show their age more than others. 
And when a tape ages prematurely, the music on it 
does too. 

What can happen is, the oxide particles that are 
bound onto tape loosen and fall off, taking some of 
your music with them. 

At Maxell, we’ve developed a binding process that 
helps to prevent this. When oxide particles are 
bound onto our tape, they stay put. And so does 
your music. 

So even after a Maxell recording is 500 plays old, 
you’ll swear it’s not a play over five. 
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WINDWARD ISLANDS 


Much potential, 
Slow change 

by Jenny Hess 


St. Maarten Media: 


While enjoying a rare night off last July from several island jobs , St. Maar¬ 
ten newspaper photographer George Frederick entertained a group of friends 
at a Philipsburg discotheque. 

But the gaity of the atmosphere subsided briefly when more than ten island 
policemen charged through the nightclub's front door , ordering customers and 
employees to remain inside so they could be searched for drugs and weapons. 
Somehow , Fredrick slipped outside to his rented Toyota , grabbed a camera , 
film and flash and headed back to the confused French , Dutch, Antillean and 
American crowd. He knew his photographs of police officers frisking custom¬ 
ers would sell quickly to at least three local newspapers. 


Such is the enterprise of a 
number of St. Maarten jour¬ 
nalists — especially those who ea¬ 
gerly worked for a month this 
past summer with five University 
of Florida graduate-level com¬ 
munications students sponsored 
by the Curasao based Stichting 
Grafische Communicatie (Foun¬ 
dation Graphic Media). The five 
students comprised the second 
entourage of Florida students 
whisked off to St. Maarten to 
lend technical assistance to inter¬ 
ested island media. 

Supported by private and public 
funding — mostly in The 
Netherlands — the group was to 
pick up where four other stu¬ 
dents left off last year in assisting 
the solid growth of the St. Maar¬ 
ten news media. (See AR 2,5) 

Question Mark 

The striking absence of a daily 
dose of the New York Times, 
Miami Herald and Cable Net¬ 
work News leaves a noticeable 
void in the lives of the typical 
“news hound”. But the challenge 
of teaching people eager to im¬ 
prove their local news publica¬ 
tions and broadcasts prompted 
the three women and two men to 
relish the task that awaited them 
on the “Friendly Island”. 


In their drive to improve news 
content, style, advertising and 
circulation, the students hurdled 
some roadblocks, while stumbling 
over others. 

One journalistic practice on the 
island often contradicted the 
next. The same editor who es¬ 
poused one political party in his 
newspaper criticized the press in 
general for being too political. 
The same reporter who de¬ 
lighted in being the first with the 
“scoop” of breaking a news event 
often acted the traitor to his own 
publication, rushing off to the 
remaining newspapers, radio and 
television station to make a 


quick, if meager, dollar. 

The result — a huge question- 
mark about the actual function 
of the media on the island of St. 
Maarten. 

Hodgepodge 

As observed by Frank Yacenda, a 
member of last year’s team for 
the Stichting’s St. Maarten pro¬ 
ject, freedom of expression is not 
as oppressed here as in other 
Third World countries. 

But many island journalists don’t 
know what to do with the press 
freedom they have. 

They shrug off attending open 
government meetings, opting in¬ 
stead to publish news releases. 
They consider as “gospel” police 
reports of some news events, fail¬ 
ing to contact other news sources 
for additional facts. And they use 
publication deadlines as an ex¬ 
cuse to stash unpaid advertise¬ 
ments in a space where a local 
news story could have been 
placed. 

Who’s to blame for the erra- ^ 
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tic, hodgepodge approach to 
journalism in St. Maarten? The 
finger cannot easily be pointed at 
any one culprit — individual or 
collective — because the origin 
and history of the population is 
so diverse. In addition, the influ¬ 
ences being felt by the islanders 
today are many and varied. 

The people themselves come 
from Aruba. They come from 
Curasao. And from Holland. 
And Trinidad. The United 
States. 

They speak Dutch, Papiamento, 
English and Spanish. 

The laws of the land differ strik¬ 
ingly from those which often 
coddle Western journalists. And 
when eager, encouraging Ameri¬ 
can journalists approach them 
with new ideas, they recoil with 
the standard response: 

“Thats not how it’s done on the 
Island”. 

The problem is apparent. 
Change is difficult. It matters not 
how enthusiastic media members 
are to upgrade their press. If de¬ 
viation from the ordinary is in¬ 
volved, editors and publishers 
are likely to hedge. 

Complaint 

So they tread lightly, carefully. 
Observes newspaper publisher 
Allan S. Richardson of “The 
Clarion”, speaking out — if war¬ 
ily — against local police officials’ 
practice of stifling certain infor¬ 
mation: 

“. . . what we do not agree with is 
the forever withholding of all the 
details in the event of violent 
death. We fail to see why it is im¬ 
portant to conceal from the pub¬ 
lic the fact that Mary Jane com¬ 
mitted suicide, or that Peter 


Jones was killed as a result of 15 
stab wounds and five pistol shots. 
“If it is because the Dutch in¬ 
itiated such a law in the 15 th 
century, which we consequently 
adopted, then we are saying that 
what was possibly essential for 
that community in that age, is 
not necessarily indispensable for 
this community in this age”. 

And so the changes are subtle, 
while at the same time marked, 
for a press which has just 
reached a stage long passed by 
Western journalist. To help boost 
those changes came the five 
media specialists, who were given 
freedom bounded only by limita¬ 
tions set by the government. 

Project 

Under the Stichting project, the 
students were advised to analyze 
each form of news media indi¬ 
vidually, pinpointing needs and 
weaknesses. 

Radio station PJD-2 probably was 
the most advanced of media 
forms on the island. Regularity 
of newscasts had improved dur¬ 
ing the past year. But the broad¬ 
casts lacked fresh material. So 
one student worked at training a 
better-equipped assignment 

editor and formalizing methods 
for reporters to use in their 
newsgathering. 

Among the three newspapers re¬ 
ceiving help from the students, 
one was a weekly and the other 
two were published three times 
each week. All three needed help 
with layout, news and editorial 
content. While one was stronger 
than others on commentary, 
another led the local race in 
being first with the breaking 
news. 


Training 

The major weakness of the is¬ 
land media that prevented any 
great achievements was a glaring 
lack of trained personnel. Most 
reporters or writers freelanced 
for several newspapers, and only 
two photographers covered as¬ 
signments for three newspapers. 
Although one newspaper’s 
editor-publisher had some jour¬ 
nalistic training in the United 
States, his main problem lay in 
trying to lead a potential employ¬ 
ee through the steps of becoming 
a good reporter. He awaits a 
basic personnel training guide 
from one Stichting group mem¬ 
ber. 

Journalists must be educated in 
the Windward Islands. An ex¬ 
change program with the United 
States might be a good way to 
get started. Take the basics home 
and apply them — integrate 
them into existing news media. 
The potential is there. The 
stimulus is needed. 

Five media specialists can help 
get the machinery in gear during 
four weeks’ time. But the people 
themselves must keep the opera¬ 
tion alive. They can do it only if 
support, encouragement and 
cooperation are offered by 
schools and government. 

The Stichting Grafische Com- 
municatie recognized the need to 
inject vital information and en¬ 
thusiasm into the pulsing veins 
of the growing St. Maarten news 
media. A healthy environment 
will help it grow by leaps and 
bounds. ■ 
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The official foreign reserves with the Central Bank grew rapidly during 
the month of July to a level of / 366.3 million. 

This growth of / 172.2 million was the result of remittances for tax pay¬ 
ments by the oil refineries; Shell Curasao had to transfer / 32 million 
and Lago Aruba / 156 million. In August the official foreign reserves 
fell by / 17.8 million to a level of / 348.5 million. 

Although the high level of foreign reserves might be considered favour¬ 
able, economic conditions are in fact worse. Unemployment is very high, 
while the main employment sectors are generally facing difficult times. 
The oil refinery of Shell Curasao is running at a loss and Lago Aruba is 
processing far below its capacity. 

The national airline A.L.M. is struggling with stiff competition on its 
Miami flights and had to abandon its route to Surinam. 

Moreover the Curasao Drydock Company requested an auxiliary 
arangement from both the Antillean and the Dutch Government. 
Tourism is not performing very well, especially in St. Maarten and 
Curasao, while the offshore sector is still uncertain about the outcome of 
the negotiations with the U.S.A. about the tax agreement. 

The high surplus on the balance of payments is made possible by the ab¬ 
sence of investments. To improve the employment outlook, however, 
domestic investments have to be made. 

The banking sector seems reluctant to increase its lending and prefers to 
invest abroad, where high interest rates are more attractive. 


Foreign reserves 

At the end of August the official 
foreign reserves amounted to 
/ 348.5 million which is / 124,4 
higher compared with the corres¬ 
ponding month of 1981. 

In mid July the official foreign re¬ 
serves with the Central Bank grew 
from / 194.1 million to / 335.6 
million and continued to grow to 
level of / 366.3 as per the end of 
July. 

This record high level was the re¬ 
sult of remittances from foreign 
banking accounts by the domestic 
oil refineries to pay the annual 
amounts of profit taxes. Lago 
Aruba transferred / 156 million 
and Shell Curasao / 32 million for 
that purpose to the Central Bank. 
In addition the private banks 
maintain substantial amounts as 
foreign investments abroad. On a 
net basis, thus after deduction of 
liabilities to non-residents, these 


reserves amounted to about / 80 
million during the first half of 
1982. At the end of July a total 
amount of / 68 million was out¬ 
standing. This fall in net foreign 
claims continued during the next 
month reaching a level of only / 46 
towards the end of August. 

Based upon these two components 
of foreign reserves the month of 
August recorded a loss of foreign 
exchange of about / 40 million. 
The main part of this outflow was 
due to a switch from domestic in¬ 
vestments to foreign investments 
by institutional investors. 

Monetary developments 

The transfers by the oil refineries 
in July resulted in a corresponding 
increase of the money supply, 
which amounted to / 1.215 mil¬ 
lions at the end of June. The inflow 
of / 188 million meant a sudden 
growth of 15.5% in the money sup- 


fry H. C. Beers 

ply during one month. 

That is very high compared with a 
rise of 15.3% in the preceding 12 
months period. Such an inflow 
might lead to serious disturbances 
in the economy. 

To prevent these consequences the 
Central Bank consulted with the 
Island Government of Aruba to 
deposit a substantial part of the 
Lago tax payments with the Cen¬ 
tral Bank. In an annex to its con¬ 
densed balance sheet of July 16 the 
Central Bank stated as one of the 
consequences the domestic inter¬ 
est level which, in the Central 
Bank’s opinion should be 
stabilized. 

As a result the deposit of the island 
Governements with the Central 
Bank rose from / 1.3 million as per 
the end of June to / 137.7 million 
as per the end of July. 

During August these deposits 
grew to/ 141 million. The remain¬ 
ing part of tax transfers went to the 
private banks which were able to 
increase their balances with the 
Central Bank during July from 
/ 25.4 million to / 64 million. Dur¬ 
ing August these balances fell to 
/ 43 million. 

Some banks even had to borrow 
from the Central Bank to an 
amount of / 0.6 million at a lend¬ 
ing rate of 10%. 

Tourism 

Taking into account the interna¬ 
tional recession tourism on Aruba 
is performing quite well. In Au¬ 
gust more than 25,000 foreigners 
visited the island resulting in high 
occupancy rates of the hotels. Dur¬ 
ing the first half of 1982 103,592 
visitors arrived who stayed 6.2 
nights on an average, which is not 
too bad compared with 1981 when 
105,698 visitors stayed 6.1 
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nights during the period January 
-June. 

However, the other islands were 
not so fortunate. 

Curasao recorded a decrease in 
visitors and the hotels reported 
lower occupancy rates during the 
first half of this year compared 
with the corresponding period of 
1981. Also St. Maarten is blaming 
the recession for the declining 
growth in tourism. Still construc¬ 
tion of new hotels continues on 
that island, adding 478 rooms in 
the near future to the existing 
2171. 

However, to increase employment 
opportunities the tourist sector has 
to be upgraded and expanded. 
Very few investments have been 
made during the last years in new 
hotels on Curasao. To secure regu¬ 
lar flights the A.L.M. should im¬ 
prove its services. For the future 
development of the tourist sector it 
is very important not to rely too 
heavily on foreign airlines. 

To secure cruise tourism an Anti¬ 
llean participation should be wel¬ 
comed. 

Shell Curasao 

This year Shell Curasao will record 
a loss on oil refining. As a result the 
company has to reduce expendi¬ 
tures. One of the major costs con¬ 
cerns personnel expenditures 
which constitute about 40%. 

A plan has been executed to lay off 
250 workers through early retire¬ 
ment, which will reduce the 
number of personnel from 2600 to 
2350. 

To improve earnings Shell 
Curasao is looking for favourable 
buying markets as well as a con¬ 
stant and profitable consuming 
market for its oil products. In view 
of this contacts have been laid with 
Mexico and the hope exists that 
next year a favourable trade ar¬ 
rangement may be effected. 

At the moment Shell Curasao is al¬ 
ready processin 50,000 barrels of 
Mexican crude per day, which is 
about 20% of the current volume. 
Part of the Mexican oil is sold to 
Jamaica. 

Shell Curasao has concluded a new 
contract with the Venezuelan gov¬ 
ernment owned oil company 
Maraven/PVDSA. 
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Since June 40.000 barrels of light 
and half heavy crude oil have been 
delivered per day. 

The contract with the Columbian 
company Ecopetrol has been re¬ 
newed for one year for the delivery 
of 5000 barrels automobile 
gasoline per day. 

For the rest Shell Curasao is facing 
stiff competition due to the over¬ 
capacity of refining possibilities 
particularly in Caribbean region 
and the world-wide fall in oil con¬ 
sumption. 

Lago Aruba 

Due to world-wide market condi¬ 
tions and the uncertain oulook in 
the oil industry Exxon has called 
on all affiliates, including Lago 
Aruba, to restrain capital invest¬ 
ments. Most of Lago’s major capi¬ 
tal projects planned during the 
past few years have been affected 
by this restraint. 

Those projects were estimated to 
cost over $ 100 million and have 
been planned for execution over a 
period of five years, starting in 
1981. 

They included a number of mod¬ 
ernization and energy conserva¬ 
tion projects. 

Upon receipt of the capital re¬ 
straint notice from Exxon Lago 
Aruba reduced the total budget 
for these capital investments to 
about $ 60 million over the same 
time period through 1985, which is 


a mere $ 12 million per year. Such 
amounts are very small compared 
with the huge profits made during 
the last few years and certainly un- 
adequate to guarantee future em¬ 
ployment in the oil refining sector 
of Aruba. 

Apart from the capital restraint 
notice Lago has announced 
changes in other economic factors 
as a cause for reducing the capital 
investments. These other 
economic factors were not 
explained, but may refer to an un¬ 
favourable performance of the oil 
refinery this year. 

Lago is processing oil far below its 
capacity and seems to be prevented 
from increasing this volume by the 
contract it has with the Venezuelan 
oil supplier. 

At the new level of capital expendi¬ 
ture Lago considers it more cost- 
effective to assure complete re¬ 
sponsibility for construction of 
these projects, utilizing local con¬ 
tractors directly, rather than 
through the foreign prime con¬ 
tractor. The construction will peak 
in 1983 at about 250 men, the 
majority of which will be from the 
local construction workforce. 

Curasao Drydock 

According to the management of 
the Curasao Drydock Company 
this enterprise is going through a 
very difficult period caused by the 
international recession and re- ^ 
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SI-8-82 

31-7-82 

30-6-82 

Gold stock 

41.4 

41.4 

41.4 

Foreign reserves 

348.5 

366.3 

194.1 

Loans to: 




- fed. government 

- local banks 

88.1 

90.0 

89.8 

0.6 

— 

1.2 

- other 

1.1 

3.1 

1.1 

Sundry assets 

6.3 

6.7 

7.9 

TOTAL 

486.0 

505.5 

335.5 

(labilities and equity 


176.4 

186.1 

Banknotes 

169.7 

Deposits held by: 


0.8 

4.5 

- fed. tax collectors 

10.3 

- Island governments 

141.0 

137.7 

1.3 

- local banks 

43.0 

64.0 

25.4 

- development projects 

15.3 

20.7 

19.8 

- private sector 

- non residents 

Money in custody 

Sundry liabilities 

Capital and reserves 

23.3 

0.1 

2.1 

29.1 

52.1 

25.5 

0.1 

2.1 

21.3 

0.1 

2.1 

22.8 

52.1 
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duced shipping traffic between 
Europe, U.S.A. and Latin Ameri¬ 
ca owing to the war between 
England and Argentine. 

The company still has a good po¬ 
tential but needs financial assist¬ 
ance to overcome the existing 
problems and to maintain a good 
liquidity position. 

The shareholders, of which the 
Central Government is a major 
one, have set up an auxiliary op¬ 
eration to an amount of / 27 mil- 
ion to cover losses till the end of 
this year. 

The Central Government will 
issue a guarantee of f 12 million. 
This amount will be lent by the 
private banking system. The re¬ 
maining amount of / 15 million 
has to be borrowed from other 
sources. 

One of the sources might be the 
Dutch Government. The subject 
was one of topics discussed dur¬ 
ing the visit of the Dutch minis¬ 
ter of Antillean affairs Mr. J. de 
Koning. 

He was willing to earmark a sum 
of / 5 million expecting that the 
Central Government and the 


island Government of Curasao 
will do the same. 

However, due to the difficult 
state of public finance the Anti¬ 
llean partners appeared unable 
to do so. 

Because of the existing depres¬ 
sion in ship repairing the au¬ 
xiliary plan must be im¬ 
plemented on short notice and 
will have a period of a few 
months. In case no improvement 
takes place before the beginning 
of next year, the company may 
have to cut down in personnel. 

In the meantime the trade union 
has already agreed to waive com¬ 
pensation for inflation, as stipu¬ 
lated in the labour agreement, as 
per July 1, 1982. 

In October 1982 the next com¬ 
pensation for the increase in the 
consumer price index is due. 
However no decision has yet 
been taken. 

In the meantime the Curasao 
Drydock Company has put 50 
apprentices on its payroll, 
thereby increasing the number of 
personnel to about 1200. 


Salt industry Bonaire 

Although especially at the begin¬ 
ning of this year the revenue of salt 
appeared to be below expectations, 
there is hope that the total salt pro¬ 
duction during 1982 will exceed 
250.000 million ton. 

Compared with last year such a 
volume means an increase of 
35.000 ton. At the end of July 1982 
already a level of 206.000 ton was 
reached. 

Furthermore the management of 
the Antilles International Salt 
Company approved the project to 
set up an affiliated packing indus¬ 
try to process the salt. The neces¬ 
sary materials and machines will be 
ordered in the next few months. 
No amount of capital expenditures 
were revealed but the additional 
employment opportunities will be 
welcome in the small economy of 
Bonaire. 

Early in September one of the 
piers was seriously damaged, ham¬ 
pering the loading of Salt. 

The consequences of this accident 
on the volume of export is not yet 
known. ■ 


Winkel Brothers N.V. 



regular and "built-in" stoves 


full automatic washers - wringer washers 

Visit our Showroom at Schottegatweg-West / Kaya Kaiman - Tel. 84896 - Curasao, N.A. 


the only company that is 
completely specialized in 


* KITCHEN APPLIANCES * 


IFrigidaire 


freezers - refrigerators - watercoolers 
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T ranquil blue seas creaming to 
foam along sunny palm 
fringed coral beaches of a Carib¬ 
bean island conjure up an idyllic 
scene where fair trade winds fill 
schooner sails along the skyline, 
and scuba divers plunge clear 
down 20 fathoms to acquatic 
wonderlands. 

But there is another face to 
Paradise. The Caribbean knows 
the drama of greed played out 
against the background of ordi¬ 
nary decent people toiling hon¬ 
estly to bring up families and 
contribute to the common good 
of their communities. 

It is an avarice for both mone¬ 
tary wealth and for political 
power, ingredients which mix in 
the Caribbean cualdron to make 
a heady brew. 

For the Caribbean is where drug 
barons operate, and where the 
most innocent looking plane or 
boat can be running a hoard of 
packages for which dollars by the 
million will pass in cash. 

It is where at another level, the 
power game is played out by East 
and West; between the rich na¬ 
tions and the hungry. Where the 
United States, anxious for stabil¬ 
ity in Central and South Ameri¬ 
ca, is concerned to preserve fu¬ 


ture West supply lines through 
an area where Cuba and Gre- 
neda are allies of a Russia whose 
merchant shipping bristles with 
electronic intelligence gadgetry 
and disgorges sailors around the 
ports on goodwill missions. 

Holland has possessed an interest 
in the Caribbean since the arrival 
of the Dutch West Indies Com¬ 
pany in Curasao in the early 
1600s and today the Netherlands 
Antilles comprises the six islands 
of Aruba, Curasao, Bonaire, St. 
Maarten, Saba and St. Eustatius. 
The Netherlands Antilles became 
an autonomous nation within the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands in 
1954, and the Netherlands re¬ 
mains responsible for external 
defence and foreign affairs. 

Two Fokker F27 Maritime air¬ 
craft operated by 336 Squadron 
of the Royal Netherlands Air 
Force are an important compo¬ 
nent of the defence force which 
comes under the command of 
Flag Officer Netherlands Anti¬ 
lles, Commodore Paul van 
Oppen, who is responsible to Ad¬ 
miral J. H. B. Hulshof, Senior 
Flag Officer of the Royal Nether¬ 
lands Navy. 

The 336 is unique, certainly 
within the Netherlands services, 


THE 

AN EXTRAOR 
ON A SPECI 


for it is an air force squadron 
which includes navy officers and 
men. Its aircraft too are exep- 
tional for the F27 Maritime, now 
used in the defence services of 
five nations, is developed for its 
special role from the twinturbo- 
prop F27 Friendship airliner of 
which more than 700 have been 
sold worldwide. 

Squadron headquarters at Hato 
adjoins Dr Albert Plesman air¬ 
port, a 20 minute drive north 
from Curasao’s main town of 
Willemstad. The runways used 
by civil airliners are beside the 
sea. A chart on the operations 
room wall reveals the immensity 
of the job undertaken by the F27 
Maritimes as watchdogs over 
500,000 square miles of sea. 

It shows the strategic position of 
Curasao which with Aruba and 
Bonaire situated on either side 
form the Leeward Islands only a 
few dozen miles off the northern 
coast of Venezuela. 

Far to the north west are 


The emergency call that alerted the 
336 Squadron duty officer was an ap¬ 
peal for help on behalf of doctors con¬ 
cerned for the life of a baby boy. 

The newly bom child was on St, Maar¬ 
ten, a two hour flight away. They urged 
the importance of getting him into hos¬ 
pital on Curasao for treatment of a re¬ 
spiratory problem, and stressed that 
any delay waiting for a scheduled air¬ 
liner flight would further hazard the 
child. j 

The 336 duty crew climbed aboard 


their F27 Maritime and headed for 
Juliana airport, St, Maarten. Five hours 
later the S40 nm roundtrip was com¬ 
pleted and the baby, attended on the 
flight by two doctors, was being rushed 
by waiting ambulance to the 800-bed 
Elisabeth Hospital, Willemstad. 

Another mission of mercy was over. In 
the pages of 336 log was noted another 
successful sortie which would soon be 
“lost” among the many as “just another 
statistic. 

Yet the event illustrates much more than 


336 efficiency or the value of the 
planemaker’s art. It shows that among 
many peoples exists a sense of human 
compassion which has no boundaries. 

This example had its beginning much 
earlier... 

Dr. Valentijn Vermeulen of Elisabeth 
Hospital was travelling from Curasao 
to Amsterdam. Another passenger 
aboard the DC-10 airliner was Alphona 
Mulders, a Netherlands businessman 
living in the 700-year-old village 
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St. Maarten, St. Eustatius and the 
smallest of them Saba, forming 
part of the archipelago which is 
the Windward Islands. 

From Curasao the largest of the 
Netherlands islands to the furth¬ 
est point St. Maarten is 420 nm, 
a direct flight in the F27 
Maritime of two hours. 
Surveillance is the word with 
which 336 commander Major 
Frits Rijnders summed up the 
primary task which the squadron 
took over 12 months ago from 
the navy which was operating 
Neptune aircraft, now retired be¬ 
cause of their expense, the prob¬ 
lem of spares and the difficulty 
of getting suitable fuel. 

The 336 had been in abeyance 
since the ’60s and in manning it, 
Maj. Rijnders drew on personnel 
already expert on the F27 which 
operates with 334 transport 
squadron in the Netherlands. 
The air force supplied the pilots 
and most of the flight engineers, 
while navigators and radar 


operators were navy. The electri¬ 
cal shop personnel, except for a 
local civilian, were also navy and 
air force and navy combined to 
form the engineering workshop. 

The navy maintains on station a 
30 knot Leander-type frigate of 
the Van Speijk (2,255 tonne) 
class armed with Harpoon mis¬ 
siles and Seacat, which is re¬ 
placed every six or so months by 
a similar vessel from Europe. 

Additionally there is a unit of the 
Royal Netherlands Marine Corps 
under the command of Col. 
Henk C. de Roode, formerly 
commanding officer in the 
Netherlands of the No. 1 Am¬ 
phibious Combat Group which 
under the Nato command struc¬ 
ture came under Major General 
Jeremy Moore. Col. de Roode is 
deputy commander of the 
Netherlands Antilles forces. His 
marines include a proportion of 
locally recruited personnel serv¬ 
ing for one year. 

Combined exercises are con¬ 
ducted with the French who gar¬ 
rison Guadeloupe and Mar¬ 
tinique. Part of St. Maarten is 
also French. 

Close ties exist with the United 
States who exchange personnel 
and there are courtesy visits to 


mainland countries including 
Venezuela and Colombia, and 
among island tours there has 
been a visit to the Republic of 
Trinidad and Tobago. 

The F27 Maritime is able to as¬ 
sist the navy with detecting 
targets beyond the horizon, and 
also gives support to the land 
forces. It has the capability of 
carrying and if necessary drop¬ 
ping supplies, and transporting 
30 marines. Troops can also be 
parachuted. 

Inextricable from surveillance is 
the task of search and rescue, 
and in this 336 acts as a coordi¬ 
nation centre for a flight infor¬ 
mation area covering more than 
100,00 square miles of sea in a 
block running along the coastline 
of Colombia and Venezuela and 
stretching northwards to Haiti, 
The Dominican Republic and 
Puerto Rico. 

Throughout 24 hours, 336 is 
available at an hour’s notice to 
answer any emergency call, and 
the operations room log testifies 
to an average of some ten 
emergencies a month for which 
336 is “scrambled”. 

Often calls involve vessels whose 
case histories have already 


of Hazerwoude-Dorp in the province 
of South Holland. 

The doctor had with him an incubator 
containing a baby he was taking to Hol¬ 
land for an operation in Amsterdam. 
Mulders was concerned to hear that the 
incubator, bought with a gift of cash 
raised by Lions Club of Curasao, was 
the only one and that its use on the mis¬ 
sion left none in reserve. 

Six months later, Elisabeth Hospital 
had its second incubator, bought with 
monies raised in the Netherlands by 


Rotary Club of Zoetemeer Zegwaaft, of 
which Mulders is treasurer. 

It was the one which the F27 Maritime 
took on its journey to St. Maarten. 

“We have a special adaptor so it plugs 
into a socket in the aircraft’s galley ’’said 
Sgt. Jaap van der Swet, flight engineer 
on the St. Maarten trip. Van der Swet, 
aged 41 and navy man for 23 years, has 
two children of his own. 

Vermeulen, aged 44, also a family man 
with three children, went originally to 
Elisabeth Hospital on a four-year- con¬ 


tract. That was ten years ago. The new- 
baby unit he helped to establish now 
handles 2,000 cases a year, and pro¬ 
vides valuable training for a regular 
supply of medical students from 
Groningen University. 

His father-in-law Joseph Grosfeld, now 
in his 82nd year, was engineer aboard 
KLM’s famouw Fokker F.XIII airliner 
Pelikaan which in December 1933 com¬ 
pleted a celebrated record trip Amster¬ 
dam to Java and back carrying mails. 
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been under scrunity for some 
time before 336 is called to 
search. In other instances they 
are emergencies which are in¬ 
stinctively recognized as possibly 
being bogus, and bear the 
hallmark of smugglers whose 
May Day call gives false name 
and position to draw the au¬ 
thorities’ gaze from a miscreant’s 
true location. 

It will often mean Saturdays and 
Sundays with crews on stand-by 
at base while intelligence officer 
Capt. John Busker or his col¬ 
leagues monitor reports, cross¬ 
check ship sailings and confer 
with Miami Coast Guard before 
commiting an aircraft to a 
search. 

But the true emergency when it 
does occur commands in the 
men of 336 a full commitment to 
their calling. 

Such was the case when on a 
peaceably normal day, the motor 
vessel Aryuma set out from 
Curasao to travel the compara¬ 
tively short distance of 50 miles 
westwards to Aruba. It was the 
young captain’s first command, 
and all seemed well as the 50 
tonne freighter cast off. 

Alarm was raised the following 
day. The vessel, a converted 
landing craft, was overdue with 
seven people on board. The 
father of the captain reported 
that he had watched from the 
west point of Curasao as the ves¬ 
sel faded from sight, and that it 
appeared on a too-northerly 
heading which it failed to cor¬ 
rect. 

Now parents and children of the 
missing gathered tearfully at the 
squadron headquarters. An F27 
Maritime made repeated sorties 
in the area where the freighter 
was expected to be, recognizing 
that the captain must have made 
corrections when he realized an 
error. 

On the second day of searching 
whithout success the aircraft 
crew played a hunch that the 
ship’s captain had not made a 
correction. The aircraft turned 
out of the search area. Suddenly 
the faintest possible signal was 
heard and pinpointed. 

The Aryuma came into view, dis- 
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abled in worsening weather con¬ 
ditions 200 miles north of Aruba 
and with the passengers fright¬ 
ened and out of food and fuel. 
Shipping in the area was alerted 
and directed to the spot. Stores 
were transferred. With the pas¬ 
sengers including women visibly 
in a state of panic at facing 
another night at sea, the F2v 
Maritime refueled and returned 
to circle overhead until dawn. 

A citizen’s rescue organization 
CITRO now went into action 
with its boat. Tow lines parted, 
but two days later the Aryuma 
gained the safety of harbour. 

It was discovered that the freigh¬ 
ter had a compass error of 30 
degrees. The captain did not 
make a correction. The squadron 
undertook seven sorties and its 
total flying time exceeded 47 
hours. 

The radome under the fuselage 
of the F27 Maritime and its un¬ 
derwing fuel pods give it away 
that here is something different 
from a normal F27 airliner. Un¬ 
like its “civil sister” making short- 
haul hops, the F27 Maritime is 
capable of a duration of 11 
hours. Carrying 16,500 lb of fuel 
it is able to fly 2,700 nm (5,000 
km) and have five per cent fuel 
reserve and 5 minutes holding, 
being 15 per cent better in fuel 
consumption or range than its 
nearest competitor. 

Generally the squadron operates 
up to the normal all up weight of 
45,000 lb but has found that the 
overload weight of 47,500 lb pre¬ 
sents no difficulties operating 
from sea level runways at 30°C. 
The crew comprises captain and 
co-pilot, flight engineer, the 
navigator who is tactical coordi¬ 
nator (TACCO), radar operator 
plus observers of which 336 likes 
to carry four on a search and 
rescue mission and for this uses 
personnel from the workshops. 

At the front of the cabin a seem¬ 
ing surfeit of space has given 
scope for what men on long pat¬ 
rols can miss - relaxing VIP qual¬ 
ity seats with a folddown table 
and room even for a bunk. 
Where crews need to double-up 
and take turns in observing, 
complete rest between duties is 


assured. 

Amidships and running fore and 
aft along the right side of the 
cabin there are the tactical mis¬ 
sion consoles where the TACCO 
and radar operator sit beside 
each other. Two observer seats 
are placed on opposite sides so 
that each is beside a rear window 
which bubbles out to provide 
maximum visibility. The care 
given to the design of these seats 
is itself an example of good 
human engineering. 

In the centre of the floor is a 
chute for launching flares and 
markers and the rear door which 
is on the left side can be opened 
for air dispatch of dinghies, life 
support equipment and 
parachutists. 

Vast though the surveillance area 
is, the days of gnawing fatigue 
and uncertainty are over for 
operators of the F27 Maritime. 
The “magic eye” of the radar 
maps the ground below and the 
weather ahead. Its 360° sweep 
can be effective up to 250 nm 
radius or can be focussed to con¬ 
centrate on just a 3 nm radius. 
Whereas not many years ago 
maintaining a continuously 
strictly accurate course was a 
problem, adoption by Fokker of 
the best in radio and the latest in 
miniaturized computerized 

equipment makes it child’s play 
for the F27 Maritime to follow 
automatically the most intricate 
search patterns. 

An inertial navigation system 
working together with an auto¬ 
pilot a radio altimeter can main¬ 
tain the aircraft stable and pre¬ 
cisely on course down ot a height 
of 150 ft above the water. 

The TACCO might decide the 
search necessitates flying a lad¬ 
der pattern, expanding square or 
“sector pattern” which is like 
tracing the outlines of a flower’s 
petals, each time through the 
centre of the bloom. 

The TACCO decides on the type 
of pattern and the height fo fly, 
depending on the size of the 
target, its likely speed, the sea 
and weather conditions and the 
effective range of the radar or 
human sight. 

A visual search from 1,000 
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ft. would be necessary if an ob¬ 
ject as small as a life raft was 
sought in Sea State 3 (white caps 
just appearing on the waves) and 
the effective visibility was down 
to 2 nm. Selecting a ladder pat¬ 
tern with track spacing 4 nm 
could cover some 1,680 nm 2 dur¬ 
ing three hours searching at 140 
kt ground speed or 1,800 nm 2 at 
150 kt. 

A typical radar search might be 
for a trawler which would pre¬ 
sent a 150 m 2 target. Given Sea 
State 3 — 4 and a sure radar de¬ 
tection range of 30 — 35 nm, it 
would be possible using a 60 nm 
track spacing and operating at 
1,000 ft. to cover in three hours 
some 27,000 nm 2 at 150 kt 
ground speed or 28,800 nm 2 at 
160 kt. 

If breaking the sequence of the 
search pattern is necessary to 
make investigations, the aircraft 
can rely on data in the computer 
so that it can immediately return 
to where it left off and resume 
the original search process. 

If a faintest squeak of a distress 
frequency signal is detected the 
automatic direction finding 
equipment gives its location. 
After that the F27 Maritime flies 
its search pattern accurately to 



Tactical coordinator. 


0.5 nm an hour. As a back-up to 
the inertial navigation system, 
the F27 Maritime also has its 
long-range navigation system 
using an established world-wide 
network of radio beacons en¬ 
abling it to know where it is. 

The excellence of the electronics 
does not minimize the necessity 
for exceptional vigilance by the 
crew and it is because the human 
eye gets tired quickly that the 
squadron likes to carry a 
maximum of observers so that 
they can change over every 15 or 
20 minutes. 

A rearchlight fitted on the right 


wing tank has proved to be ex¬ 
ceptionally effective in identify¬ 
ing night targets since being fit¬ 
ted as standard equipment and 
used for the first time by 336. 

The policing role associated with 
surveillance and the necessity of 
accurately recording violations of 
fishing zones, oil pollution and 
the like, has made the observer 
windows particularly valuable for 
use of hand-held cameras. 

Apart from the searchlight, 
another first for 336 aircraft is a 
track plotter on a table between 
the TACCO and radar operator. 
A pen traces on a map the flight 
path as the operation proceeds, 
making it immediately available 
for the debriefing and the log. 

Twelve months of F27 opera¬ 
tions in the Caribbean sees 336 
in good heart. Crews reported 
satisfaction with the F27 
Maritime’s handling qualities and 
a high morale among the service¬ 
men’s families who are stationed 
there for three years. 

Maj. Rijnders spoke for everyone 
when he added: “I could do now 
with a third aircraft”. ■ 

This article was originally published 
in the FOKKER Magazine. 



It is our pleasure to an¬ 
nounce that in our first 
lustrum year we have been 
appointed sole-agent for 

GISPEN office furniture 
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^edldline n.v. 

Showroom Otrobanda 

Ample parking facilities at 
the back of our building: 

Roodeweg 13 — Tel.: 26133 
Curasao 
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Have you given any formal consideration lately to your existing pension 
plan? 

Upon scrutinizing it you may arrive at the conclusion that your present 
plan is inadequate. 

Call ENNIA and have us advise you on Life Insurance to supplement your 
existing pensionplan. 


__ ■ 

enma- Life Insurances 

Curagao - J. B. Gorsiraweg 6, Postbox 581, Telephone 612844 
Aruba - Nassaustraat 85, Postbox 382, Telephone 22000 
St. Maarten - Emmaplein 1, Postbox 394, Telephone 3334 


Introducing the 11©W 1 983 

MITSUBISHI 

TREDIR 

1400 GLX - 4 doors, front-wheel drive, 4 
speed x 2 manual, supershift transmission 
or automatic transmission. 

Back- and pinion steering. 

U-shaped independent rear suspension. 


NOW IN STOCK 

We care for your driving comfort. 

Caribbean Motors Company N.V. 

CURAQAO - SALINJA - TEL.: 79908 - 79832 

Torres Auto Supplies (Bonaire) N.V. 

TEL.: 8667 
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The Industry 
that sells security 


Official studies speak of ‘the other police‘the private police ’ or ‘the security 
selling industry ’. The organizations themselves prefer the concept ‘secu¬ 
rity service’. What’s in a name. Fact is that also in Curasao the uniformed 
guard in and near banks, offices, shops and industrial plants has become 
a common sight. Within a few years at least 4 organizations guaranteeing 
security to whoever whishes to employ their services have been estab¬ 
lished. A development which does raise some questions, notably about 
safety in general on Curasao, the legality of private security services and 
the quality of service rendered. A. R. talked about this relatively new 
phenomenon in the Antilles with Mr. A. E. Kibbelaar, former lieutenant 
governor of Curasao and presently managing-director of Securicor, a 
daughter company of the well-known British security service organiza¬ 
tion. 


The rapid growth of private security 
organizations might suggest that 
Curasao’s society is plagued with a 
proportional rise in crime. But that 
is not so, at least not in a general 
sense. On the whole the island is still 
a very safe place to live in. 

Terrorism, so pronouncedly present 
in most western societies, is un¬ 
known here. The Antilles may still 
form a part of the Kingdom of The 
Netherlands, the picture of hun¬ 
dreds of youngsters tearing up pave¬ 
ments, smashing windows and bar¬ 
ricading streets, which has made the 
name of Amsterdam symbolic for 
violent protest, does not in the least 
fit Willemstad. Nor has there been 
any occurence of that other dreaded 
type of terrorism, the political one. 
Even when hundreds of Jews de¬ 
scended on Curasao earlier this year 
to celebrate the 250th anniversary of 
the oldest synagogue, not one single 
incident reeking of terrorism took 
place. Mr. Kibbelaar’s organization, 
contracted during the days of the 
festival, never needed to take action. 

Theft 

In contrast to most cities in the 
Caribbean and beyond, one can still 


safely stroll the streets of Curasao by 
day and night. That is within the 
limits of the normal. Politicians do 
not need nor do they employ body 
guards. It often surprises visitors to 
the island to see a prime-minister do 
his own shopping with no offi- 
cial(guard) in sight. 

Exeptions, serious and sad as they 
are, aside it cannot be said that 
Curasao is a violent society. But it 
certainly is no paradise either. Bur¬ 
glaries and theft have recently taken 
on alarming proportions. Iron-bar¬ 
red windows are by now a common 
sight rather than the exception. 
Cynical as it may sound this develop¬ 
ment must be rated quite natural. 
From the outside Curasao seems a 
flourishing island. It does indeed 
have one of the highest standards of 
living in the Caribbean. But it also 
has an appaling high rate of un¬ 
employment. For many young 
people there is no hope of finding 
work. Family life moreover has 
gradually been disintegrating and as 
a result moral and religious values 
have eroded. Respect for one’s 
neighbour’s property is one of them. 
Some recent cases of burglary result¬ 
ing in murder do indicate the possi¬ 
bility of Curasao turning into a vio¬ 
lent society, if no thourough meas¬ 



A. E. kibbelaar. 


ures are taken. 

Against that background the rise of 
security services may be seen as a 
welcome development. No answer 
to the root of the problem, their 
presence has at least a preventive 
function. Says Mr. Kibbelaar: “our 
organizations help to keep up 
Curasao’s good reputation and in a 
modest way contribute to battling 
the unemployment problem”. 


Room 

The industry selling security, 
though still young on the island, is by 
no means a new phenomenon. As 
early as 1850 Allan Pinkerton estab¬ 
lished his private security firm in 
Chicago. Today that organization 
alone employs more than 50,000 
persons all over the world. The rise 
and growth of that particular firm 
may be seen as symbolic for similar 
organizations. In most western 
countries the industry by now out¬ 
numbers the regular police force by 
far. A development which indicates 
a changing pattern both with regard 
to the police task and society in gen¬ 
eral. 

Concepts concerning the function of 
the police force change as society 
changes. Only twenty-two years ago 
the Dutch police force having been 
dressed up in a more friendly uni¬ 
form could still be given a seven-cen¬ 
tury old device (Louis IX of France) 
“Vigilat ut Quiescant” as a guiding 
principle. Today the idea that the 
police ‘stands guard so that the 
others may feel secure’ seems out¬ 
moded. On the one hand there is a 
tendency towards centralization and 
specialization amongst most police 
forces. As a result the relation to the 
public has become far less personal. 
In this respect it is significant that 
the officer trodding his beat by foot 
has more or less disappeared. 
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(In Stockholm that work is today bet¬ 
ter paid than patrolling by car!) 

On the other hand there are those 
who propagate a more human-rela¬ 
tions oriented police task. Officers 
of the peace rather than guardians 
of public order. Like Fouchet once 
wrote: “La nature fait des jacobins et 
la police fait des citoyens”. 

In either case plenty of room is left 
for privately organized security 
forces. And anyhow almost nowhere 
can the local police cope with the de¬ 
mand for protection of property 
around the clock. 

Seen against this background there 
is therefore no immediate cause for 
alarm when witnessing the rise of se¬ 
curity organizations in Curasao’s so¬ 
ciety. 

Legality 

Slightly disturbing, however, is the 
non-existence of legal provisions 
regulating the security industry. Mr. 
Kibbelaar points out that a proposal 
of that nature has been pending for 
years. Action both by the govern^ 
ment and parliament should not be 
postphoned much longer. 


In practice there is as yet little to 
worry about. Permits to carry fire¬ 
arms are granted only after due con¬ 
sideration and within the framework 
of strict regulations. Employees of 
security service organizations have 
to hand in their weapons after work¬ 
ing hours. 

The relatively small size of the is¬ 
land’s society moreover promotes 
close cooperation with the regular 
police force. But to ward off the pos¬ 
sibility of unhealthy developments 
proper legal regulations should be 
enacted as soon as possible both for 
the sake of the public and the bona 
fide organizations. 


Service 

Discussing the field operation of his 
and similar security service organi¬ 
zations, Mr. Kibbelaar stresses first 
of all the requirement of a highly 
professional approach. Selection 
and training of personnel rate high 
on his list of priorities. Candidates 
for the service are screened with 
great care and are after an initial 
tough period of training put 


through refreshment courses regu¬ 
larly. 

Amateurism could with a view to the 
highly responsible work prove disas¬ 
trous, he says. Having dealt with se¬ 
curity matters during most of his dis¬ 
tinguished career, Mr. Kibbelaar 
knows what he is talking about. 

The services rendered on the island 
correspond with the earlier men¬ 
tioned types of crime. Cash carrying, 
wage packeting, providing internal 
security guards, mobile security pat¬ 
rols, all backed up by a highly sophis¬ 
ticated electronic communications 
system are the most commonly pro¬ 
vided services. The quality of such 
services naturally differs per organi¬ 
zation. Mr. Kibbelaar is careful not 
to pass judgement on his com¬ 
petitors but is willing to state his 
satisfaction about having linked up 
with a renowned international firm. 
It assures the client of the very best. 
Quotes the trim, military postured 
Kibbelaar from a Securicor’s publi¬ 
cation: it all adds up to one rather 
old-fashioned word: service. ■ 
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Security Services 

A few alarming aspects 


by Wim Luiten 


Private security services are a 
rapidly growing phenomenon in 
modern society. Banks, busi¬ 
nesses and other institutions are 
forming their own security ser¬ 
vices or are employing the ser¬ 
vices of enterprises active in this 
field. Private citizens who feel in¬ 
secure can make use of security 
services operating all over the is¬ 
land. This development has now 
already reached the stage where 
in certain neighbourhoods secu¬ 
rity is being taken care of almost 
entirely by private security or¬ 
ganisations. The time when pub¬ 
lic order and security were main¬ 
tained by the government is past 
and it looks like it will not be 
coming back for the time being. 


Licence 

It is forbidden by law to establish 
organisations having as objective 
carrying out tasks pertaining to 
the field of police work, in par¬ 
ticular maintaining security and 
public peace and order. There¬ 
fore a security service may only 
be established after obtaining a 
licence granted by the govern¬ 
ment. Conditions may be set for 
the granting of these licences, 
enabling the government to exer¬ 
cise some control on matters like 
selection of personnel, the use of 
force, weapons and such. In this 
way too great a profileration and 
excesses may be prevented. Yet 
this development is cause for 
concern. 


Political control 

During the past few years a process 
has been going on of giving up spe¬ 


cific government tasks. Because of 
bad management and political op¬ 
portunism the civil servant body 
has quantitivly become inflated, 
whereas qualitatively it has been 
hollowed out. In order to limit the 
consequences of this wrong as 
much as possible the easiest solu¬ 
tion has been grasped. Many ser¬ 
vices were converted into limited 
liability companies functioning 
quite autonomously. The appear¬ 
ance of private security services fits 
completely in this trend, even 
though it cannot be considered a 
conscious policy. Tasks formerly 
carried out by the government are 
now being taken care of by private 
enterprises. 

Potentially this development poses 
great danger. A process of break¬ 
down of the state is becoming ap¬ 
parent. The process of govern¬ 
ment services going private has as a 
result that the possibility for demo¬ 
cratic control is being eliminated. 
When it is a question of producing 
drinking water or the construction 
of homes one may be able to live 
with it, but when the process ex¬ 
tends itself to police tasks the situa¬ 
tion becomes alarming. A funda¬ 
mental characteristic of a state is 
that is has the monopoly of the use 
of force. If this monopoly is 
handed over to others, the sub¬ 
stance of our system is en¬ 
dangered. When the government 
permits citizens to use force 
against each other, this will open 
the doors to degradation into a 
situation that has made certain 
Latin American countries notori¬ 
ous. 

He who thinks that this is just 
theory is quite mistaken. It is al¬ 
ready a well-known fact that secu¬ 
rity in the residential area of Shell 



employees, Julianadorp, could 
only be attained by engaging pri¬ 
vate security services. The thing 
that is alarming about this develop¬ 
ment is that nowadays security ap¬ 
parently has to be bought and con¬ 
sequently can only be obtained if 
one has sufficient means. It is 
therefore not surprising that espe¬ 
cially many of Shell’s employees 
protested against this. But most 
serious of all is that through the ac¬ 
tivities of these private security ser¬ 
vices the pressure on the police to 
function adequately diminishes, 
decreasing the chance to put a stop 
to this development. 


Police 


The conclusion drawn from the 
above naturally can be nothing else 
but that it’s necessary to ensure 
that the police can carry out its 
tasks in an adequate manner. This 
is certainly not so at the moment. 
The material and personnel at 
their disposal are not sufficient for 
the work that has increased consid¬ 
erably. Furthermore the police will 
have to change its policy. The 
police has retreated into large of¬ 
fices and cars in which they drive 
through the residential areas in¬ 
stead of walking through them. 
The preventive element of patrol¬ 
ling has all but disappeared with as 
a result that they are now driving 
behind the problems. In this re¬ 
spect they might do well in taking 
some lessons from the private se¬ 
curity services. ■ 


translated from Dutch. 
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HEALTH 


The Code of Medical Ethics II 

Nine recommendations 



J. Haring 


Widespread ignorance about the content and application procedures of 
the Antillean Code of Medical Ethics, often leading to the unfounded ac¬ 
cusation that an impartial judgement of suspected medical malpractice is 
not to be expected under the circumstances, prompted AR to invite Mr. 
J. Haring to supply our readers with the basic data and a critique at the 
same time. In his first article (AR vol. 2 no. 5) Mr. Haring, who has been 
added to the Department of Public Health as a legal adviser for the 
period of two years in the framework of the Dutch programme for tech¬ 
nical assistance to the Netherlands Antilles, dealt with the motive under¬ 
lying the existing legislation, the criteria of the code, measures of punish¬ 
ment and the procedure for filing a complaint. Besides providing addi¬ 
tional information Mr. Haring this time adds nine recommendations, 
which may contribute to a most necessary updating of existing legislation 
in this respect. 


Tribunals 

The decision concerning a filed com¬ 
plaint in first instance is entrusted to 
the ethics committee domiciled in 
Curasao. Against a sentence of this 
body an appeal can be lodged at the 
Court of Justice also with venue in 
Curasao. The ethics committee takes 
its decisions in the following composi¬ 
tions: 

— if the accused is a physician the 
court consists of a president-jurist 
and two physicians. 

— if the accused is a dentist one of the 
physicians is replaced by a dentist. 

— likewise, if the accused is a midwife 
or a pharmaceutical chemist, one 
of the physicians is replaced by a 
person of the corresponding pro¬ 
fession. 

The president and the members of the 
committee are appointed by the Gov¬ 
ernor of the Netherlands Antilles. Ap¬ 
pointments are for a period of six 
years and can be renewed im¬ 
mediately. Also the secretary of the 
committee is appointed by the Gover¬ 
nor, but the law does not dictate that 
he should be of the legal profession, 
which according the writer of this arti¬ 
cle must be considered an omission. 

Legal proceedings 

The law of procedure and the further 


execution of the Central Government 
Ordinance (1957, no. 39), as referred 
to in sections 16 and 19, are regulated 
by the Central Government Decree 
containing general measures, dated 
June 14th, 1958, no. 88. 

The course of proceedings is de¬ 
scribed summarily in the following 
outline: 

— The plaint has to be submitted in 
duplicate to the secretary of the 
committee. Both the plaint and the 
copy thereof must be signed and 
dated. 

N.B. The secretariat of the committee 
has its office at Wilhelminaplein 4, 
Curasao (the Town Hall). 

— The president carries out a pre¬ 
liminary investigation assisted by 
the secretary, who draws up a pro- 
ces-verbal of the occurences; in 
order to do so the president may 
hear both the plaintiff and the de¬ 
fendant as witnesses and consult 
experts or request information in 
writing. 

— If the plaint has been lodged by a 
person not authorised to do so, a 
person indirectly involved, the 
committee has to declare itself not 
authorised to proceed without any 
further investigation. 

— If the plaint is unfounded or of an 
insignificant nature, the commit¬ 
tee can reject it without further in¬ 


vestigation. 

— The defendant may be assisted 
during the pre-investigation or at 
the sitting by one or more advisers. 

N.B. The Central Government Decree 
does not stipulate anything with re¬ 
gard to the plaintiff, but in practice the 
plaintiff is allowed juridical assistance. 

— With the exception of the cases 
mentioned under the third and 
fourth dashes the case is referred 
to the court, but first a copy of the 
plaint is sent to the defendant. He 
will be given the opportunity to be 
heard by the president or to pro¬ 
vide him with information in writ¬ 
ing. 

— The plaintiff and the defendant 
are convoked for the sitting of the 
court and they are informed of the 
names of the persons the commit¬ 
tee consists of and are entitled to 
inspect the documents. 

N.B. In principle the defendant is free 
to appear or not to appear. However, 
the Committee can order him to ap¬ 
pear, if the general interest requires 
disposal of the cause (section 14 of the 
Central Government Ordinance). 

— The procedures at the sitting of the 
court do not deviate from the nor¬ 
mal picture. Both plaintiff and de¬ 
fendant are heard in each other’s 
presence. Witnesses and experts 
may be called by the president, the 
plaintiff or by the defendant. Of 
everything dealt with at the sitting 
a proces-verbal is drawn up. 

The committee may stipulate for 
reasons of general interest that the 
sitting is to be public. 

— Unless a supplementary investiga¬ 
tion is required, the Committee 
will resolve the case within three 
weeks after the sitting and the rul¬ 
ing will be forthwith communi¬ 
cated to the defendant and to the 
Director of the Department of 
Public Health. 

— For reasons of general interest the 
Committee can decide that the ^ 
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ruling will be published, while the 
identity of the persons mentioned 
therein are omitted. 

— An appeal may be lodged against a 
final ruling, among which the rul¬ 
ing that plaintiff is not entitled to 
sue, the rejection of the complaint 
without further investigation or 
the non-application after investi¬ 
gation, by submitting a notice of 
appeal to the clerk of the Court of 
Justice in Willemstad. The notice 
must be sent within thirty days 
after the date of the ruling. 

Application of disciplinary measures 
for that matter does not exclude the 
civil or penal law for the same fact. 

A disciplinary ruling against a doctor 
and others against whom a complaint 
has been lodged may be reason for the 
plaintiff to institute civil procedures in 
the expectancy that the Civil Judge 
will also rule in the same manner. Also 
an accompanying criminal procedure 
is possible. 


Incapacitation and addiction 

Article 5 of the Central Government 
Ordinance stipulates that suspension 
and disqualification measures may be 
taken with regard to the physiscian 
and others, who must be held to be in¬ 
capacitated from carrying out his 
practice on account of a mental or 
physical disorder or through old age 
or physical infirmities. 

Subsequently article 5 stipulates that 
the measure of disqualification is ap¬ 
plied with regard to physicians and 
others, who have formed the habit of 
excessive drinking or addiction to 
opiates or misuse of those phar¬ 
maceutical products that may cause 
psychic changes. The ethics commit¬ 
tee may make the provision that the 
disqualification will not become effec¬ 
tive, provided the person concerned 
submits himself to a disintoxication 
treatment not exceeding two years 
and six months, and provided he does 
not make use of his competency dur¬ 
ing that period. The provision reg¬ 
ulating the disintoxication treatment 
may, if necessary, state that the person 
concerned must be interned in an ap- 
propiate institution. The length of 
this treatment is set at two years. The 
Director of Public Health is charged 
with controlling whether the provi¬ 
sions are complied with. For both 
cases the normal course of proceed¬ 


ings is applicable, so that in principle 
each party directly concerned may 
submit a plaint to the Committee. In 
practice most of the time it will be the 
Director of Public Health who will 
take this heavy task upon himself. The 
criticism that is generally voiced is that 
the Committee gives the professional 
against whom the complaint is lodged 
too much protection, so that the plain¬ 
tiffs interests are not sufficiently 
taken into account, the latter often 
being the professional’s patient. 

As referred to above the Committee 
consists of one president-jurist and 
two physicians, one of which is substi¬ 
tuted as soon as the plaint in question 
is lodged against a professional of 
another discipline. This professional 
who will be part of the Committee will 
have to pronounce a judgement on a 
colleague together with the other two 
members. 

The criticism mostly concerns the alle¬ 
gation that the Committee by prefer¬ 
ence takes a mild position towards the 
defendant. I have no reason what¬ 
soever to suppose or even to believe 
this. That the Committee nevertheless 
in a number of cases arrives at a 
judgement other than the plaintiffs 
can be ascribed to the fact that many 
plaintiffs, due to subjective consider¬ 
ations, maintain other norms for the 
way the profession is to be exercised 
than is acceptable in all fairness. 
Neither does the regular judge always 
pronounce the judgement expected 
by the public. 

Based on the above I consider this fre¬ 
quently voiced criticism incorrect and 
unfounded. 


Recommendations 

It is to be recommended that: 

1 . the Code of Medical Ethics also be de¬ 
clared applicable to paramedical pro¬ 
fessions, but in that case these profes¬ 
sions must first be regulated by law. 

2. the evaluation concerning the ques¬ 
tion whether the defendant has been 
guilty of a breach of ethics may best be 
done by a Board consisting besides a 
president-jurist, of only colleagues 
belonging to the same discipline as 
the defendant. 

3. as soon as a plaint is submitted to the 
Committee, the Director of Public 
Health also receives a copy thereof. 


4. a plaint be dealt with within an ac¬ 
ceptable period of time. In any case it 
is recommendable to notify the defen¬ 
dant promptly that a plaint has been 
submitted. 

5. a decision of the Committee and the 
Court of Justice be pronounced pub¬ 
licly, unless it concerns a ruling in 
which it is declared without further 
investigation that plaintiff has no 
right of action or which declares that 
the plaint has been denied. 

Article 125 of the Civil Servant Ad¬ 
ministration of Justice Regulation 
1951 will as a consequence also have 
to be applicable to the Code of Medi¬ 
cal Ethics. 

6. all final rulings containing a disci¬ 
plinary measure be published. 

I consider the argument that a small 
scale community prohibits such pub¬ 
lication without any grounds. The 
professional should have thought 
twice before committing malpractice. 

7. the director of Public Health has the 
right of appeal in all cases — there¬ 
fore also in the cases in which he does 
not act as plaintiff. 

8. the director of Public Health annu¬ 
ally publishes a report stating among 
other things the number of cases sub¬ 
mitted in the year concerned. Of the 
plaints submitted in that year a classi¬ 
fication must be provided based on 
final rulings. 

9. in order to eliminate unfamiliarity 
with the rules the Committee should 
hand out to each plaintiff and defen¬ 
dant a booklet in which their rights 
and obligations are stated. 

It should be clear that a number of the 
recommendations mentioned above 
will if accepted have as a consequence 
that the existing Central Government 
Ordinance concerning the Code of 
Medical Ethics will have to be 
amended or adapted. But such 
amendment or adaptation will, ac¬ 
cording to the writer, make the Code 
better suited to the current social con¬ 
cepts. Hopefully this article will be a 
stimulation toward starting a discus¬ 
sion on the subject. Certainly a most 
needed discussion! ■ 
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TOURISM 


Florida Epcot 

Who needs anymore 
worldfairs 


A cluster of unique buildings has 
mushroomed close to well-known 
Disneyworld. One is shaped like a 
giant wheel, another looks like an 
enormous globe. Yet another one 
has a roofing consisting of 800,000 
solar photovoltaic cells. Heavy 
machines have removed about 18 
million cubic metres of earth to 
make room for an exposition cover¬ 
ing an area of 220 hectares. Some 
4,000 workers did all that was in 
their power to be ready on time (Oc¬ 
tober 1st, 1982) with the realization 
of Disney’s latest dream, in which up 
to now 800 million dollars have been 
invested. 

And what a dream! 

It all began with cartoons and the 
creation of characters like Mickey 
Mouse, Dumbo and Peter Pan. After 
that Walt E. Disney (WED) gathered 
around him artists, architects and 
engineers, formed an organization 
and called them together his “im- 
agineers”. So Disney-Land in 
California and Disney-World in 
Florida came into being. 

The Disney-recipe 

According to the Disney-recipe both 
parks had to center on amusement 
with only a limited accent on “in¬ 
structiveness”. 

If this could be included in the pack¬ 
age, fine! But it was, however, defi¬ 
nitely not a priority. Those who have 
visited Disneyland or Disneyworld 
know that they were being taken 
care of by an organization function¬ 
ing to perfection, where nothing is 
left to chance and where everybody 
leaves with the feeling of having got¬ 
ten his money’s worth. 


Past and future 

But WED was not yet satisfied. He 
thought that the technical in¬ 
genuities applied in his amusement 
parks should also be used to tell 
people more about their past and 
even better to let them see how 
things will be in the future. So 
EPCOT (experimental Prototype 
Community of Tomorrow) was 
born. A project started now, the end 
of which is by far not in sight and 
probably never will be. He who has 
never yet visited a worldfair (Brus¬ 
sels, Montreal, New York) and plans 
to visit EPCOT in the near future 
will wonder whether anymore (very 
expensive) worldfairs will ever be 
necessary again, now that Orlando is 
getting a pemanent Expo. The past 
is there among other things in the 
form of a computer-driven bron¬ 
tosaurus with a height of 16 metres, 
and with a Michelangelo painting 
the Sixtine Chapel. And if you want 
people to see what is inside Mother 
Earth that is often poured forth by 
volcanoes, the lava has to look like 
the real thing and you must also be 
able to smelfthe sulphur. 

Realism 

And that is exactly what happens, 
even though it took the chemists 
long hours of work to find a mixture 
beginning with “Jell’O” and ending 
in “Orange Go”. A substance that 
blazes just like lava, but does not 
burn anyone’s fingers if touched. 
There is a China pavilion where the 
moviemakers, who also filmed “Cir¬ 
cle-vision”, show really incredible 
scenes of the route followed by 
Marco Polo. There is a German and 



Suggestion for your next holidays'? 


a French pavilion, complete with an 
Eiffel tower of 1/10 the actual 
height. England and Mexico are also 
represented with their own exposi¬ 
tions. But it is multinationals like 
Exxon, Kraft, General Motors and 
American Express that want to show 
us the past and the present, as well as 
the kind of grandiose possibilities 
the future still has in store for us. 

Survival 

Disney himself shows this in “Space¬ 
ship Earth” with as basis theme 
‘people can survive through com¬ 
munication with other people’. One 
“travels” by train through prehis¬ 
toric times and arrives then via a 
“tunnel” in “space”, where the earth 
is projected on a 50 metre screen as 
the people will see it in the near fu¬ 
ture from the space-shuttle Colum¬ 
bus, which is still being used for all 
kinds of experiments. 

Mechanical lives? 

People working in regular jobs as 
well as people who deal daily with 
“chips” and electronics will ask 
themselves the same question as the 
first Disneyworld visitor did. Are we 
still living ourselves or are we living 
mechnically?? 

And will probably go on with their 
business as usual and have a big 
hamburger. But realizing maybe 
that this is also a product of the pre¬ 
sent consumption society based on 
speed, they will also probably hurry 
back to their “funchi cu pisca” and 
“boerenkool met worst”. 

But EPCOT’will keep intrigueing 
them as something that is far away 
and yet nearby. ■ 
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PEOPLE 



Planning the official opening of the new premises of FATUM, a 
subdivision of Holland’s largest insurance company NATIONALE 
NEDERLANDEN, the directors H. Hammega, C.J. Hilgersum and 
E. C. F. Butot are seen seated (1. to r.) in their brand new office 
on Curasao. NATIONALE NEDERLANDEN is a group, which 
operates internationally through offices, subsidiaries and affiliated 
companies in 23 different countries. Total premium income in 
1982 is expected to surpase the Dfl. 10 Billion! FATUM, which 
employes close to 200 people, enjoys a major share of the Anti¬ 
llean insurance market. The new building was officially opened 
on November 5 by the prime-minister of the Netherlands Antilles 
Mr. D. F. Martina. Also present was Mr. E. K. den Bakker, chair¬ 
man of the Executive Board of Nationale Nederlanden, who de¬ 
clared that prospects for the group look good. 


“Artists are vital to the life of 
any society. Without them the 
people perish “Hildo Isenia , bet¬ 
ter known as ANESI, speaks 
from a deep inner conviction. 
All his life Anesi (54) regarded 
his artistic gifts as a vocation 
rather than a means for per¬ 
sonal satisfaction. A self-made 
man both with regard to his 
career in the civil service as to 
his artistic achievements, Anesi 
after retirement settled in the 
USA to study the arts and 
painting techniques. 

Within two years he held three 
successful exhibitions of his 
works and received a university 
award for an essay titled “man¬ 
ifestation through art”. Mr. 
Isena, who now lives in Fort 
Worth, Texas, recently visited 
his native Curasao for a brief 
vacation. 




“One’s got to adopt a positive approach. Yes, we have some meas¬ 
ure of confidence in the future of the Antilles” declares Charles 
M. Mahon (49), general manager of Barclays Bank of the Nether¬ 
lands Antilles. Mabon, who has been with Barclays Antillean subsidiary 
since last January, underlines his bank’s careful optimism with the 
announcement of the planned construction of a 4 million building 
on Curasao. The only bank with offices on all six islands, Barclays 
employs 110 people. Says Mabon: “Our policy is to employ Anti- 
lleans whenever possible, but unfortunately there is a lack of mid¬ 
dle management on the Antilles. “Having served Barclays 22 
years in Africa (4 countries) and 5 years in New York, Mr. Mabon 
who is originally from Scotland enjoys living in Curasao. In par¬ 
ticular as he envisages a time of espansion for his bank’s activities, 
which obviously accords with his dynamic personality. ■ 







URS 


TRAVEl SERVICE N.V. 


FOR ALL YOUR 


BUSINESS- AND VACATION TRIPS 



CONTACT YOUR FRIENDLY TRAVEL AGENT: 


\mZARiBETbuRS 




P.0. Box 210 - Pietermaaiplein 14 - Willemstad, Curacao N.A. - Tel. 611077 (5 lijnen), Salinja: 70272 -78907 - Cables: Caribe NA 



For the Netherlands Antilles as International Centre for Industrial Trade and 
Banking is the existence of an independent and completely self-supported Data Pro¬ 
cessing Service Centre of essential importance. CICS (say “cicks”), only two years in 
the run, yet with an established reputation, acquired through her professional ap¬ 
proach, the dedication of well-trained and graduated personnel, and her conception 
of “high degree of service-rendering”, offers existing companies and new investors 
a complete service package: 


ACTIVITIES: 

* Consultancy 

* System Development 

* Data-Processing Services, batch, remote- 
batch, on-line 

* Facilities Management 

* Education and Training 


CAPACITIES: 

* A total of 18 experienced designers and 
programmers (still growing fast) 

* Hardware: IBM 4331, L02 with 4 Mega¬ 
bytes mainstorage (largest on Curasao) 
and 1713 Megabytes on-line storage. 


For free booklet with detailed information, write or call: 



Curasao International Computer Services N.V. 

Wilhelminalaan 9 Curasao Tel. 44001 After March ’82: Schouwburgweg z/n Tel. 70777 
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COMMUNITY 


Dutch aid more 
development oriented 


The Netherlands rank high on the list of nations sharing some of their 
wealth with the developing world. Holland is known for its spontaneous 
generosity when need arises elsewhere and many of its sons serve in 
leading positions on international development bodies. The “develop¬ 
ment issue” is a much discussed topic in schools, churches and the 
media. True to their calvinistic background the Dutch have a keen eye 
for the underlying principles. 

With regard to the Netherlands Antilles, however, it has more than 
once been observed that the aid given in the past often missed its mark. 
Instead of promoting a process toward more self-dependence, the 
Dutch assistance appeared to cause the opposite. The Antilles came to 
lean very heavily on The Hague in particular with regard to budgetary 
deficits. A state of affairs not exactly conducive to efficient government. 
By the mid-seventies the country seemed to have slided into a mood of 
inertia. Since then a change for the better has set in. A much more sen¬ 
sible policy with regard to aid has been adopted. A number of factors 
account for this change of orientation. 


Watershed 

Awareness that something was 
fundamentally wrong dawned 
when it became known that hun¬ 
dreds of millions set aside by the 
Dutch government for the Anti¬ 
lles had remained unused. The 
amount, which had accumulated 
over several years, became known 
as the “watershed”. 

Unused indeed, as funds were 
only transferred to the Antilles on 
request, i.e. after a project had 
been submitted and approved. On 
the one hand too few projects 
were forwarded and on the other 
hand of those entered and ap¬ 
proved too many were never exe¬ 
cuted. This extraordinary de¬ 
velopment led to a profound dis¬ 
cussion on the topic of aid both in 
The Hague and Willemstad. 

Set-back 

Hardly had the tale of the unspent 
millions spread or it became 
known that the Antilles were now 
heavily overdrawing their yearly 


credit in The Hague. During the 
late seventies and early eighties a 
number of very costly long-term 
projects were undertaken, 
amongst which container har¬ 
bours for Aruba and Curasao, 
and a housing project on the latter 
mentioned island. Projects total¬ 
ling NA/205.1 million. In 1980 
the “watershed” was eaten into for 
NA/ 55.7 million. 

Also during 1980 and 1981 the 
dollar to which the Antillean guil¬ 
der is tied began to rise. As a re¬ 
sult the amount voted by Dutch 
parliament for assisting the Anti¬ 
lles, which naturally is quoted in 
Dutch guilders, was no longer suf¬ 
ficient for the purposes envisaged. 
During 1982 an average of 30% 
extra had to be spent on the pro¬ 
jects approved when the budget 
was drawn up. The only positive 
side of this monetary develop¬ 
ment was the diminishing of the 
Antillean debt to Holland (also 
quoted in Dutch guilders) from 
NA/ 587 million to NA/ 445 mil¬ 
lion. 



Dutch representative, Mr. A. J. v. Hesteren. 


New phase 

On the first of January 1981 the 
so-called interim phase for de¬ 
velopment assistance (1977-1981) 
had come to an end. New arrange¬ 
ments therefore were due. At that 
date the Dutch had committed 
themselves to the financing of 
projects for a total of NA/ 273 
million, while on June 1st of that 
year a request for another 
NA/ 141 million was being con¬ 
sidered. 

The Dutch decided to put a ceil¬ 
ing to the amount yearly to be 
made available. This was set at 
Dfl. 120 million. With a view to 
the expected level of expenditure 
this was raised for 1982 to 
Dfl. 138.5 million. 

By the end of 1979 only Dfl. 131.8 
milllion out of the watershed con¬ 
taining Dfl. 337.2 million had 
been earmarked. It was next de¬ 
cided to allocate the remaining 
Dfl. 205.4 million to the period 
1980-1985 in the following man¬ 
ner: 

1980: 20 m.; 1981: 30 m.; 1982: 
40 m.; 1983: 53.4 m.; 1984: 44.1 
m.; 1985: 17.9 m. 

With the afore mentioned 
longterm projects underway this 
leaves both Aruba and Curasao 
little room for new projects dur¬ 
ing the period 1982-1984. Of the 
NA/ 148.8 million available to 
Curasao in those three years, no 
less than NA/ 142 million has al¬ 
ready been earmarked. For Aruba 
the figures read 45 out of 60 mil¬ 
lion Antillean guilders. w* 
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The confident choice 
since 1820 


The worlds No 1 Scotch whisky 


MORRIS E.CURIEL& SONS, INC. 


T*l. 614900 

CURACAO 


S 3 ~oz a (1a.ncl5.otns LntszLoz in ijouz offias oz (2.0ms 


we offer a wide selection of 

• CURTAIN MATERIALS 

• LACE 

• CARPETS 

from Italy, Spain, Israel and the U.S. 


If desired we can make and install them 
professionally, with all accessories. 



ACKERMAN N.V. 

HEERENSTRAAT - HANDELSKADE TEL. 611091 - 611093 612905 
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COMMUNITY 


CEDE ANTIYAS: 

new chances for initiative 


With a view to the yearly available 
amounts the Dutch decided not to 
approve any more new projects 
and asked the Antilles first to 
draw up priority lists per island. 

This decision was not very well re¬ 
ceived in the Antilles. It was felt 
that the socio-economic develop¬ 
ment of the islands was forced 
into a financial straight jacket. 
Subsequent negotiations did re¬ 
sult in some extra spending room 
for 1982. Holland, moreover, ap¬ 
peared willing to allocate addi¬ 
tional amounts notably for the 
construction of houses for low in¬ 
come groups. But the general 
principle of a ceiling to develop¬ 
ment aid yearly to be made avail¬ 
able remained in force. 


Planning 

Both this principle and the new 
approach of demanding long 
term programmes rather than ac¬ 
cepting ad random requests for 
individual projects, should be re¬ 
garded positively. Instead of cur¬ 
tailing the socio-economic de¬ 
velopment of the Antilles, these 
measures promote planning. 

It should be observed that while 
the above described change of 
orientation was taking place, 
another rather important de¬ 
velopment within the Antilles oc¬ 
curred. Spurred on by Aruba’s de¬ 
sire for more if not complete inde¬ 
pendence a process of decentraliz¬ 
ing government services was set 
into motion. The idea was also ap¬ 
plied to the structure of funnel¬ 
ling development money. This im¬ 
plies a much larger responsibility 
for the respective island govern¬ 
ments and the need for more di¬ 
rect communication between the 
Dutch and the individual island 
territories. Taking into account 
that the ceiling of the Dutch aid 
will be gradually lowered in the 
coming years, the Antilles are thus 
forced to take great care in deter¬ 
mining their priorities in order to 
arrive at as much self dependence 
as possible. ■ 


The office is modest both in size and 
equipment. One senses a high de¬ 
gree of efficiency. As its befits a de¬ 
velopment organization. 

Leafing through the files of Cede- 
Antiyas a remarkable story unfolds. 
Only seven years ago it was written 
about the Antilles that “there exists 
an almost complete lack of initia¬ 
tive”. Now, five years after the birth 
of this Antillean development body 
literally hundreds of projects aimed 
at upgrading the quality of commu¬ 
nity life testify to quite a different 
mood. In that process of change 
Cede-Antiyas played a stimulating 
and mediating role. 

During the early seventies private 
initiative with regard to socio-educa- 
tional and socio-economic activity 
was at a very low ebb indeed. The 
Antillean society experienced a 
period of crisis caused by the break¬ 
ing up of the old, in essence still colo¬ 
nial structures. The upheavals of the 
30th of May, 1969 foreshadowed a 
period marked by paralyzing frust¬ 
rations. Procedures, moreover, to 
obtain financial assistance in the 
above mentioned field were so com¬ 
plicated and time-absorbing that the 
few enterprising spirits left soon 
gave up in dispair. By 1976 it be¬ 
came obvious that something had to 
be done. Mr. P. van Zeil, a member 
of the Dutch parliament and well ac¬ 
quainted with the Antilles, pressed 
Mr. J. J. A. M. van Gennip, director 
of a large Dutch development or¬ 
ganization (Cebemo), to visit the is¬ 
lands and see what help could be of¬ 
fered. The almost immediate result 
of his visit was the establishment of 
an Antillean Development organiza¬ 
tion aimed at stimulating and advis¬ 
ing local initiatives and speeding up 
financial assistance procedures. The 
Dutch government regarded the ex¬ 
periment favourably and agreed to 
allow the new organization a fair 
measure of financial leeway. Small 
scale community projects costing no 
more than NA/ 33,000 - could now 
be handled by Cede-Antiyas without 
having to obtain The Hague’s ap¬ 
proval in advance. Procedures for 
the financing of projects up to 
NA/ 100,000.-, if taken care of by 


Cede-Antiyas, were also simplified. 
These facilities, the back-up of van 
Gennip’s organization and last but 
not least the appointment of Mr. P. 
T. M. Sprocket, a former director of 
the Department of Education with 
an intimate knowledge of all six is¬ 
land societies, as managing-director 
account for the ensuing success. 


During the period ’78-’80 numerous 
meetings were organized on all six 
islands bringing together represen¬ 
tatives of welfare and community or¬ 
ganizations. Information about pos¬ 
sible assistance both financially and 
otherwise was passed on. As a result 
many new initiatives were born. 
Cede-Antiyas, trying to keep its own 
organization as cost effective as pos¬ 
sible, mediated between the local 
project developers and the Funding 
agency of the Dutch government by 
taking charge of the necessary 
paperwork. But maybe even more 
important, Mr. Sprockel and his 
small staff were constantly on the 
road advising and encouraging the 
organizations and individuals which 
had approached them. 


Thus was the change of mood that 
by 1981 a conference could be held 
attended by 228 persons represent¬ 
ing 66 organizations active in com¬ 
munity work. The conference set 
the agenda for the coming years put¬ 
ting great stress on training of per¬ 
sonnel and co-operation between 
the respective organizations on each 
island. During the present year two 
courses for volunteer community 
workers were started and the foun¬ 
dations laid for the intended federa¬ 
tions of welfare organizations. 


The field of operations of Cede- 
Antiyas in the meantime was en¬ 
larged. Several non-governmental 
funding agencies in the Netherlands 
asked Cede-Antiyas to act as their 
representative on the Antilles, 
thereby increasing its possibilities to 
promote community work in the 
many forms existing today in the 
Netherlands Antilles. ■ 
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It hath Math. 



And it can check your Spelling in 6 different languages 


The New 

IBM Display writer System 

Announcing A Big Plus: Math 

You can add, subtract, multiply 
and divide on the Displaywriter. And it 
verifies your figures by checking them 
against the figures you’re typing from. So 
you don’t have to worry about mistakes. 

It Checks Your Spelling in 6 Languages 
The Displaywriter has an electronic 
dictionary. It can check the spelling of 
about 50,000 words in English. And over 
150,000 words in 5 other languages. 

At 1,000 words a minute. Muy bueno, 
n’est-ce pas? 


The Urge To Merge 

Now you can merge all different kinds 
of information into documents. Say you 
have a series of forms. You type the infor¬ 
mation only once, and the Displaywriter 
puts whatever data is needed where it’s 
needed. And with our new diskette and 
diskette unit you can store almost 4 times 
as much information as before. 

It’s Easy To Remember Because 
There’s Nothing To Forget 

The Displayer uses prompts. We 
call them our Task Selection Menus and 
they appear on our screen to guide you 
step by step. You don’t have to remember 
a series of confusing codes. That means 


that almost as soon as you get a Display- 
writer System, you use a Displaywriter 
System. 


How Much Is That In Guilders? 

Surprise. The basic IBM Display- 
writer System costs NAfls. 15,553 including 
the basic program. 

Amazing, when you realize how much 
time and money a word processor saves 
you in the first place. 

Extraordinary, when you compare its 
features to other word processors. 

Which is precisely —— — — 

why this ad hath E ■£ ErsrE 

been written. £z " "" 
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SHIPPING 


Dutch Research Bureau 

pinpoints Neth. Antilles as 
major laundering centre 
for South Africa’s oil 

A misleading report 


The Netherlands Antilles is now a major trans-shipment port for laundering 
oil supplies for embargoed South Africa. This is likely to be increasingly em¬ 
barrassing not only for the islands’ government , but also for The Hague. 


Thus reads the opening sentence 
of an article published in the 
Latin America Regional Reports 
Caribbean RC, July 16, 1982. 
The implied accusation must be 
labelled both unfair and off the 
mark. 

The article derives its informa¬ 
tion from the latest report of the 
Amsterdam-based Shipping Re¬ 
search Bureau, which claims that 
five of the 52 tankers most likely 
to have delivered oil to South Af¬ 
rica during 1980 and the first 
half of 1982 sailed from the 
Antilles. It also suspects that the 
Antilles accounted for six of a 
further 29 ‘possible’ shipments to 
South Africa. 

The Shipping Research Bureau 
is a Dutch non-profit organisa¬ 
tion which was set up two years 
ago to conduct research, and to 
publish reports, on how South 
Africa is able, despite the oil em¬ 
bargo, to obtain its oil imports. 
The prime purpose of the Bu¬ 
reau’s work is to assist the many 
governments and national and 
international organisations which 
are seeking to render the oil em¬ 
bargo against South Africa more 
effective by analysing publicly 
available data on shipping move¬ 
ments, and by interviewing and 
corresponding with oil and ship¬ 
ping industry personnel. 

The afore mentioned article calls 
to mind that the Dutch govern¬ 
ment introduced an oil embargo 
against South Africa last Feb¬ 


ruary. “But”, it continues, “this 
measure was not extended to the 
Netherlands Antilles, although 
The Hague maintains control 
over the islands’ foreign rela¬ 
tions. This means that there is 
still no restriction on the export 
of oil from the Antilles to South 
Africa”. 

Apart from the fact that The 
Hague is in no position to extend 
its measure to the Antilles, which 
is after all an autonomous mem¬ 
ber of the Kingdom, the conclu¬ 
sion that the Antilles “has there¬ 
fore become a major laundering 
centre for South Africa’s oil” 
seems a trifle exaggerated. The 
relatively small number of ships, 
which the Bureau’s report men¬ 
tions, have only ‘most likely’ and 
‘probably’ transported oil to a 
South African harbour. And 
even if some ships sailed from 
the Antilles for this purpose — a 
fact which few doubt — it re¬ 
quires some mind boggling logic 
to depict the Antilles as a major 
culprit, even if only by implica¬ 
tion. 

The argument the report for¬ 
wards, reads as follows: “All 
OPEC members and virtually all 
other oil-exporting countries em¬ 
bargo South Africa. There is 
therefore very little ‘non-embar- 
goed’ oil available on the interna¬ 
tional market. Its is clear that 
most of the oil supplied from the 
three trans-shipment terminals in 
Curasao (Shell), Aruba (Exxon) 
and Bonaire (Northville Indus¬ 



tries/Paktank) originates from 
countries which officially em¬ 
bargo South Africa. 

The cost of transporting oil -is 
now reasonably small compared 
with the cost of the oil itself. But 
there would normally be little 
point in sending oil for South 
Africa via a trans-shipment ter¬ 
minal unless it is embargoed oil”. 
The Shipping Research Bureau 
report therefore concludes that 
when supplies are sent from the 
Antilles, “it would seem very 
likely in most cases that the oil 
was originally produced in a 
country that embargoes South 
Africa”. 

Indeed most of the lm barrels a 
day of oil trans-shipped in the 
Antilles originates from oil pro¬ 
ducing countries which have ah 
embargo against South Africa: 
the Arabian Gulf countries, 
Nigeria, Venezuela and Mexico. 
Shell Curasao, which owns the 
world’s largest trans-shipment 
terminal, told the Research Bu¬ 
reau that it does not itself sell 
embargoed oil to South Africa. 
But, according to the Bureau, 
most of the oil handled in 
Curasao is owned by other com¬ 
panies, and Shell refuses to say 
whether its assurance covers 
supplies belonging to non-shell 
firms. 

A misleading remark, as the ter¬ 
minals are not in the business of 
transportation. They own no 
ships and on the whole have no 
knowledge of the eventual desti¬ 
nation of the oil taken in at their 
plants. As Mr. Theo Thijssen, di¬ 
rector of Bonaire’s terminal, 
points out: The only party 
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which is in a position to demand in¬ 
formation about the destination is 
the country from which the oil 
originates. 

Pointing an accusing finger at the 
Antillean government is for the 
same reason besides the point. The 
Latin America Regional Reports 
states correctly that the govern¬ 
ment in Willemstad has become in¬ 
creasingly embarrassed to be seen 
as a laundering point for South Af¬ 
rica’s secret oil trade. But when it 
says that “the territory remains 
very dependent on the three oil 
terminals, which provide a sub¬ 
stantial part of total tax receipts 
and are important employers” and 
that “therefore the local govern¬ 
ment is reluctant to interfere with 
the ‘free trade’ of the oil terminals” 
it is right off the track. A nasty and 
unfair insinuation, because the 
government of the Antilles owns 
no ships and has no means of as¬ 
suring that oil from the Antilles 
based terminals does not reach 
South Africa. 

Not only is this kind of reasoning 
self-defeating, it also has the unde¬ 
sirable effect of creating false im¬ 
ages thereby fostering a climate of 
polarization rather then ser¬ 
ving the humanitarian cause. ■ 


Grand Marnier 



THE KING OF 

AFTER DINNER DRINKS 

Distributor: 

Nico Cornel isse Import 

Tel. 612304/5 - Curasao, Nj\. 


Ko-afingita; no. 1,2 and 3 (1982) 

A recently started magazine in 
papiamentu for amateur guitar 
players. 

“Was ist Papiamento?”; Buch- 
handel und Verlage in der 
Niederlandische Antillen. 

Article published in the German 
magazine Borschenblatt no. 26, 
March 26,1982. 

Available at the Public Library of 
Aruba, Department of Documen¬ 
tation. 

Amor, Amor 

A collection of poems in papiamentu of 
well-known Antillean poets: Pierre 
Lauffer, Ellis Juliana, Nydia Ecury, 
Lupe Reyes, Hubert Booi and others. 
Available in all bookstores. 

Compa Nanzi; Ban drecha Korsou 

Published on occasion of the Chil¬ 
drens’book week 1982. 

Sin Maskarada 

Collection of poems by Hubert Booi 
Wanga,June 1982. 

Discover Aruba’s Wildlife. 

Published by Stinapa (no. 26) the 
booklet contains an introduction to 
Aruba’s birds, amphibians, reptiles 
and mammals. 

Available in all bookstores. 

* * * 

DE GROTE OOSTHOEK 

Decennium Series, 4 volumes 

For the first time in the history of 
printing a combination of text, il¬ 
lustration and sound has been 
published. Each of the volumes, 
retelling the history of the last four 
decades, contains 12 “sound- 
pages” giving the reader a total of 
20 hours listening pleasure on top 
of the wealth of printed and beaut¬ 
ifully illustrated information. By 
placing a sonobox, a simple device 
which comes with the purchase of 
the series, on the “sound page”, 
one can listen in to hundreds of au¬ 
thentic recordings of historical 
moments. 

The first volume now available in 


by Alice van Romondt. 

the Antilles deals with the SEVEN¬ 
TIES. Divided up in three sections 
it informs the reader of the most 
important developments in that 
era, first in chronological sequence 
(day by day), secondly according to 
subject (politics, economy, sports, 
etc.) and thirdly per nation. 

The sound pages in this volume (5 
hours of listening) contain 
speeches by Carter, Nixon, 
Soekarno, Pompidou, Golda Meir, 
John Paul I, Arafat, Johan Cruyff, 
Sadat, Begin and many others 
from all realms of life. 

The SIXTIES will be published in 
December coming, the FIFTIES in 
April ’83 and the FOURTIES in 
October of next year. 

The total series, including the 
sonobox, is priced at NAf. 800,—. 

The Decennium Series can be or¬ 
dered at “De Curagaosche Cour- 
ant” N.V. The series are published 
in Dutch. An English version is ex¬ 
pected to be published soon. 

De Grote Oosthoek is published by 
KLUWER N.V., Holland. ■ 
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shop for 
your pet 
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Taste the difference! 


AMSTEL 


The purest beer in the world 
- made from distilled seawater - 


Enjoy the national beer 
of the Netherlands Antilles 


Available in Aruba, Bonaire, Curacao and St. Martin 





Tell your friends about the Holland they have 
missed and about the airline to go there by. 

•••• 

KLM 

The reliable airline of Holland 
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Models registered® 



Beyond Prestige 


ONLY AVAILABLE AT 



SPRITZER+FUHRMANN 

YOUR JEWELER ip THE CARIBBEAN 

ARUBA BONAIRE CURACAO ST MAARTEN 


The most beautiful of beautiful watches 

designed by PIAGET and made entirely in their 
own workshops. 

The most ’’sporting” of great sport watches 

water-resistant, extra-thin, with great purity of line. 
The most accurate of accurate watches 
the only one to have a special memory of the exact 
time. Instantaneous change of time-zones. 

The most precious of all precious watches 

the only one which could be made in nothing 
but gold because PIAGET alone make watches 
in gold only. 

Over 130 gr. of gold on your wrist... 1354 
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